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Life Agents Agency Contract 
Health Wanted on 


Accident Everywhere Partnership Basis 


A LIFE WORK 


lo make the most ot in occupatiol a man 
With that mental attitude and a determinatio1 
ipply himself assiduously This program will 1 
his patrons 

lo engage in life insurance, howevet 
education regarding it to make a start cat 
while one is engaged in some other line 

Good financial returns are desirable 
happiness and general well being ( 


A life insurance agent has an opportunity extend his friendships; 
To select his own customers; learn how others think and work; 


To do business with successful men; help men make good in life; 


To make money during business depressions; induce them to become better citizens; 
To work when others are idle; help business men avoid bankruptcy; 
help get better education for children; 


protect widows and orphans; 


To work as many hours a day as he wishes; 
To advance on his own merits; 


To set his own income; keep families together; 
To constantly increase his clientele; keep old folks out of poor houses; 





To broaden his acquaintance; keep children out of orphanages 
Wherein a man can do such to 
The Golden Age in Life Insuran 
people are insuring than ever 
Men have to work at something 
nd advantages and so few disadvant 
resolve to make it your life work 
linary beneth 
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Write for particulars at once to 


JOHN M. SARVER, President 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 
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There is a reason why Agents are flocking to it 


Great plans for the future 
Unexcelled chances for live Agents 
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For particulars write C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 
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Hold Mid-Summer Session at Mackinac 


‘Youngsters’ Program’? Makes Big Hit at Health and 
Accident Conference—Re-elect E. C. Budlong President 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
E. C. Budlong, Bankers’ Accident 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Ben Haughton, International Travelers 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
T. Leigh Thompson, National Life & Accident 
SECRETARY 
F, J. Tharinger, Old Line Life 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Harold R. Gordon, Chicago 
TREASURER 
C. H. Brackett, Hoosier Casualty 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, chairman; C. H. Boyer, Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A.; A. E. Forrest, North American Accident; W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; John Patterson, Massachusetts 
Bonding; E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Accident; George R. Ken- 
dall, Washington Life & Accident; W. W. Powell, Southern Surety; 


ELD in one of the beauty spots 
H of America, the midsummer 

meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference last week at 
Mackinac Island brought out an excel- 
lent attendance. Despite the compara- 
tive inaccessibility of the site selected, 
every section of the territory covered 
by the Conference was represented, from 
Boston to New Orleans and Dallas. Can- 
ada had one representative in L. M. 
Fingard of the Merchants Casualty of 
Waterloo, Ont., one of the three new 
companies admitted to the Conference 
membership at this meeting, the others 
being the Lincoln Casualty of Spring- 
field, Ill., represented by W. A. Orr, 
secretary-treasurer, and the United 
States National Life & Casualty of Chi- 
cago, recently organized to take over 
the accident and health business of the 
National Life, U. S. A. 


HE program was one of especial 

merit and the session was regarded 
by all in attendance as being most profit- 
able and valuable. One striking feature 
was that it was notably a young men’s 
program. Douglas H. Nelson of the 
Massachusetts Bonding, Fisher Sim- 
mons of the Pan-American Life, George 
F, Manzelmann of the Northern Ameri- 
can Accident, R. E. Weaverling§ of 
the Lincoln Life and John W. Blevins 
of the Interstate Life & Accident 
are all representives of the younger gen- 
eration in the health and accident busi- 
ness, and men who have not taken a 
conspicuous part in Conference affairs 
heretofore, but all won ‘the highest 
praise by their addresses at this meet- 
ing. H. B. Hawley of the Great West- 


E. C, BUDLONG 
Reelected President of Conference 


J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean Casualty. 


ern, in commenting on that feature of 
the meeting, said they had demonstrated 
that if the bald heads should step aside, 
the affairs of the conference would still 
be in most capable hands. E. C. Rocka- 
fellow of the National Life, U.S. A., the 
one speaker on the program who might 
not be listed in the youngster class, in- 
sisted that a few gray hairs and a bald 





Cc, 0, PAULEY 
Chairman Executive Committee 


spot were not sufficient to exclude him 
from that class, 


RESIDENT E. C. BUDLONG, 
whose capable conduct of the affairs 
of the organization the past year has 
won him highly deserved and unstinted 
praise, and Treasurer C. H. Brackett, 
who has held that post since “the mind 














Cc. H, BRACKETT 
Treasurer of Conference 


of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
were re-elected. Ben. W. Haughton of 
the International Travelers Association 
of Dallas, Tex., elected first vice-presi- 
dent, and F. J, Tharinger of the Old 
Life of Milwaukee, the new secretary, 
have not held official posts in the Con- 
ference heretofore but have demon- 
strated their ability and their deep in 
terest in the work of the organization. 
T. Leigh Thompson of the National 
Life & Accident, elected second vice- 
president, is one of the old wheel-horses 
but was not in attendance at the meet- 
ing. 

\ new office was created, that of exec- 
utive secretary, which was filled by the 
election of Harold R. Gordon. Mr. Gor- 
don has been doing most efficient work 
as the Conference statistician and his 
election as executive secretary will mean 
the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters for the Conference in Chicago 
and the centralizing of its work in that 
city. 

It is quite probable that the mid- 
winter meeting will be held in Chicago, 
an invitation on behalf of that city hav 
ing been extended by Vice-president H. 
\. Luther of the North American Ac- 
cident It was decided, however, to 
leave the final determination of the 
place to the executive committee, as 
much as it had been intimated hereto- 
fore that Nashville might want to ex- 
tend an invitation for the 1924 mid-win- 
ter mecting, but had no representative 
at this meeting 


N important step, which will go far 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
already valuable data gathered by the 





HAROLD R. GORDON 
Executive Secretary of Conference 
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THE 


the Conference, 
adopt the punch 
reporting of com- 
panies’ figures to the bureau. The use 
of this system will make possible the 
compiling of statistics on a much wider 


Bureau of 
the decision to 
system for the 


Statistical 
was 
card 


range of subjects and in a much more 
expeditious and efficient way than would 
ever have been possible under the sys- 
tem in use so far. It is regarded as a 


decided forward step 

It was decided to continue the inves- 
tigation into the possibilities of cover 
sub-standard for health insur- 


ing risks 


Statistical Questions Stressed 
At First Conference Session 


ISCUSSION of statistical ques 
D tions, which have come to be an 

important feature of the Confer- 
ence sessions, took a prominent place at 
the opening session Thursday morning. 
In addition to the reports from the sta- 
tistical bureau and the statistical com- 
mittee, one of the chief addresses Thurs- 
day was that by George F. Manzelmann, 
chief accountant for the North Ameri- 
can Accident of Chicago, whose subject 
was “A Practical Value to Company.” 
He outlined the excellent results which 
had been obtained by his company 
through the installation of a modern ac- 
counting system, citing many concrete 
instances to show the greater efficiency 
brought about through its use. 

In listing the various points on which 
the company could now very readily 
obtain accurate data as to its own expe- 
rience, he made an exception of the 
non-cz ancellable, stating that it had no 
statistics on that and did not expect to 
have any, as it feared the moral hazard. 
Stating that automobiles were shown to 
be the chief cause of accident claims, he 
referred to the fact that double or triple 
indemnity is being paid by some com 
panies on accidents of that sort and 
asked whether this was underwriting or 
gambling. He also referred briefly to 
the question of acquisition cost and the 
fact that the same rate of commission is 
paid without regard to the character of 


the policy sold, whether liberal or re 
stricted, easy or hard to sell. 
HILE the report of Harold R. 


Gordon on behalf of the statistical 
bureau was devoted primarily to an ex 
planation of the punch card system for 
the reporting of data by companies, the 
adoption of which was recommended in 


the report of the statistical committee 
submitted at the same session, he gave 
incidentally some rather interesting fig- 
ures on the companies’ experience along 
certain lines for the first six months ot 
the year. He showed that on the basis 
of the figures so far received, the loss 
ratio for sickness was considerably 


higher than for the corresponding period 


last year, although most of the untavor 
able experience came in the first two 
months of the year. January was 27 
percent above the same month in 1922, 
February 23 percent higher, March al 
most identical, April 4 percent higher, 
May 3 percent lower and June 4 percent 
higher. He stated that it had been im 


possible to make a complete compilation 
as yet, but that he would have a printed 


report out in two or three weeks. 


LSO on a six months’ basis, which, 
he stated, was not long enough to 
give a really accurate basis for compari 
son, the commercial policies show a 
higher loss ratio on partial disability and 
non-confining illness than do the indus 
trial policies, a showing that is explained 
in large measure by the character of 
the policyholders in the two classes. In 
reply to a question as to the relative 
frequency of accident and_ sickness 
claims, he said that on a showing of six 
days’ disability for each exposure, four 
days were from sickness and two from 
accident 
In connection with the punch 
plan, Mr. Gordon stated that the 
had about reached its limit under 


card 
bureau 


the 
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and the methods to be ae 
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and the statistics represent about ‘ 


350,000 


through more detailed study of the exposures. It was stated that non-con- 
practices of the companies in regard to ference companies are taking great in- 
the use of riders and eliminations in terest in the bureau’s work and _ that 
connection with impaired risks. The more inquiries have been received from 
discussion of the report of the special such companies than from conference 
committee named at the Indianapolis companies. 

meeting to investigate that question 

demonstated the interest that is being HE only other formal address Thurs- 
taken in it. The new committee which day was that by Fisher E. Simmons, 
is to make further investigations and assistant secretary of the Pan-American 
report at the mid-winter meeting will — of New Orleans and head of the 
be named in the near future by Presi- cident and health department of that 


dent Budlong. 


present plan of operation, as 
pilation of statistics by 


tion on the _ basis 


fices as to be 


There are now 31 


of written 
involved so much labor in the 

almost 
companies 


company, who spoke on “Life, Health 
and Accident Insurance, a Close Rela- 
tionship.” Mr. Simmons was on the 
program for Friday morning, but was 


advanced to the 
count of the 
van, 
ern Life, 
meeting on 
of his mother. 


Mr. 


the com- 
age and occupa- of 

reports 
home of- 
impri icticable. 


insurance 
stressing especially 
life 


reporting of insurance. 


absence 
vice-president of the 
who was unable 
account of 


He 


of 


the 


Thursd: iy session on ac- 


John A. Sulli- 
Great North- 
to attend the 
recent death 


Simmons spoke of 


the close kinship between the two forms 
and the advantages which 
his company had found in writing 
the 
as offering a good opening for the sale 
said 


both, 
ellable 


non-canc 


in that con- 














Radio Messages and Golf Awards Banquet Features 
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HE banquet Friday night was a 
very lively affair. The usual song 
parodies containing hits on well- 
known members of the Conference, were 
sung, with D. H. Nelson of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding acting as song leader 
Several excellent musical numbers were 
given by members of the hotel orches- 
tra. One of the entertaining features 
was a burlesque radio set, very clev- 
erly devised from pie pans, biscuit cut- 
ters and other culinary articles, which 
was operated by T. R. Weddell of the 
Insurance Field,” and ‘was constructed 
by his two sons, William and Richard, 
who accompanied him to Mackinac. 
“Bill” Mack of the “Weekly Under- 
writer” furnished the current behind the 
machine. 
Connections were 
Moines, Minneapolis, Kansas City, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, Boston, New Or- 
leans, Benton Harbor and Chattanooga, 
and messages received from those points 


obtained with Des 


containing takeoffs on FE. C, Budlong, 
~. W. Ray and C. H. Brackett, C. H. 
Boyer, Dr. W. F. Jarvis, Fisher Sim- 


mons, EF. C. Bowlby and W. W. Dark 
respectively. 
There were no speeches at the ban- 


quet except those in connection with the 


presentation of the trophies for the golf 
tournament and the ladies’ card party. 
In the latter event, Mrs. Ben Haugh- 
ton of Dallas, Tex., won first prize at 
bridge and Mrs. John Patterson of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., second, while Mrs. C. O. 
Pauley of Chicago was the winner at 
500. Their prizes were presented by 
Dr. W. A. Granville of the National! 
Life, U. S. A. 

W. T. Grant of the Business Men’s 


Assurance was the 
tournament, 
score, 85, 
of the 


real star of the golf 
making both the low gross 
and the low net. As the rules 
tournament provided that no one 
plaver should more than one 
prize, the prize was given 
to Fisher Simmons of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, who went around in 87. The 
second prize net score went 
to L. M. F ingard of the Merchants C; 

ualtv of Canada. C. H. Bover of the 
National Life. U. S. y's won the “kick- 
ers’ handicap.” All of these prizes were 


receive 


eross score 


for low 





HOLMES 


presented by W. T. Grant, chairman of 

the golf committee, except that won Fraternal Protective presented the 
by Mr. Grant himself, which was pre- prizes for the ladies’ putting contest, 
sented by Bayard P. Holmes, chairman first honors going to Mrs. L. M. Fin- 
of the entertainment committee, who gard of Waterloo, Ont., and second to 
acted as master of ceremonies at the Mrs. W. W. Powell of Des Moines. 
banquet. “Special” prizes were awarded to John 

The first prize in the men’s putting Patterson of the Massachusetts Bond- 
contest for non-golfers went to C. O. ing both for the highest gross score, 
Pauley of the Great Northern Life and 152, and the greatest number of balls 
the second prize was won by W. G. knocked into the lake at the water haz- 
Tallman of the Great Western. They ard, three, and to C. H. Brackett of 
were presented by Elmer Loucks of the Hoosier Casualty for the highest 
Des Moines. Dr. W. F. Jarvis of the score on any one hole, 11. 
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— a 


nection that his references to the n 
cancellable might not be wholly in 
cord with the views of 2 
Conference members. 
Conference who have been 
for many years with Mr. 
father, Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
dent of the Pan-American, 
pleasure in welcoming the son to an 
active place in the Conference delibey 
tions, 


At THOUGH the ideal weather made 
the lure of the golf course hard to 
resist, an excellent attendance was on 
hand for the opening session. The cus- 
tomary address of welcome w: as omitted. 
Insurance Commissioner L. Hands 
of Michigan was supposed to deliver it, 
but did not appear, and it was announced 
that nothing had been heard from him. 

President E. C. Budlong in his annual 
address referred espec cially to the prog- 
ress which had been made the 
meeting of the old Detroit Conference 
at Mackinac some 13 years ago, the 
fact that the organization was running 
along without friction, and that the 
grievance committee had no work to do, 
all of which he regarded as most favor- 
able signs. 

So far as the grievance committee was 
concerned, its report submitted by 
Chairman W. R. Sanders confirmed the 
president’s statement. It merely an- 
nounced that the Golden Rule was being 
observed so generally that there was 
nothing further to report. Mr. Sanders 
also reported for the educational com- 
mittee, stating that the bulletins now 
being issued weekly were very well re- 
ceived, the only complaint offered being 
that they were not extensive enough. 
He urged that the companies more gen- 
erally take advantage of this service. 


on- 
ac- 
the 
the 


acijuainted 
Simme 


some ot 
Members of 


ns’ 
presi- 


expressed 


vice- 


e 


since 


R. C. E. DUTTON of Minneapolis, 

who has been looking after claim 
work for companies in that city for a 
number of years, was in attendance and 
was asked by President Budlong to 
make a brief talk. He spoke especially 
of the need for better selection of risks, 
referring to the attitude of the life com- 
panies in that respect and stating that 
many of the accident and health com- 
panies apparently would take almost 
anything that was offered, that could 
pay the premium and sign an applica- 
tion, regardless of physical condition or 
moral hazard. He declared that a large 
percentage of claims are from really un- 
insurable risks. 

He spoke particularly of two cases 
that had come under his own observa- 
tion, one of them a doctor suffering from 
a serious heart impairment, who dropped 
dead some hours after a trivial automo- 
bile accident, as a result of which a claim 
has now been submitted under his acci- 
dent policy. 


_gpemeae gpely) BUDLONG in com- 
menting on that case, which he said 





was one of his own, said that the man 
was accepted only on a showing that 
he had been passed for $2 life in- 
surance. C. O. Pauley of the Great 
Northern Life suggested in that con- 
nection that it was no longer safe to 


rely on a man’s having been passed for 
life insurance, since so many life com- 
panies were writing substandard, and 
covering any risk at some sort of rate. 
He said his company had gotten into 
trouble on that proposition and that it 
was only safe in case it was known to 
be a standard policy. 


Some Took Lake Trip 


Some of the Conference members who 
had planned to make the trip to Mack- 
inac by boat cancelled their reservations 
on account of weather conditions the 
preceding week, but those who went 
ahead with their plans along that line 
felt that they “had it on” their more 
timorous brethren, as the weather was 
delightful on the lakes for the two days 
preceding the Conference meeting, and 
was certainly ideal during the stay at 
Mackinac, although there had been some 
rather heavy rains just prior to the un- 
derwriters’ arrival. 
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Round Table Discussions Interesting 


HE closing session Saturday was 
T devoted almost wholly to round 

table discussions, the only address 
being that by John W. Blevins, vice- 
president of the Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent, who spoke on “By-product of In- 
surance Mr. Blevins sustained the 
reputi ition of the Southland as the home 
of real orators, and made one of the 
hits of the convention. He showed that 
insurance is not to be regarded as a 
sordid, commercial enterprise and de- 
picted most eloquently the benefits 
which it confers, showing that there is 
feld for sentiment and the higher things 
of life in what is often regarded as 
rather a prosaic line of endeavor. 


HE first topic taken up at the round 

table was the question raised by Ben 
Haughton of the International Travelers 
as to whether total disability indemnity 
should be allowed in case of non-con- 
fining illness. He said he had had con- 
siderable trouble with claims under the 





Cc. H. BOYER 
National Life, U. 8. A. 


‘confining” provision and wanted to 
know the experience and views of other 
Conference members on that subject. In 


that connection he submitted some fig- 
ures of his own company, showing that 
out of 2,427 health claims paid, aggre- 
gating $95,051, there were $81,107 or 
85.31 percent for confining illness and 
$13,943 or 14.67 per cent for non-con- 
fining. 

C. ROCKAFELLOW of the Na- 

« tional Life, U. S. A., spoke of the 
experience of his company in that con 
nection. He said that when full in- 


demnity was first paid for non-confining 
illness, 


an extra charge of 35 percent 
Was imposed. Now the company writes 
t_ two ways, one providing full indem- 
nity for four weeks, with 15 percent 


ugher premium, and one for six months, 


with 30 percent added. One-half in- 
femnity is paid for non-confining ill- 
hess under the ordinary policy. He 
said he thought the 15 percent addition 
adequate for the four weeks coverage. 





He thought some 


provision should be 


made for such coverage Otherwise the 

‘ompanies will be paying confining in- 
lemnity to people who are not really 
confined, 

President Budlong inquired as to 
whether the extra percentage was based 
on the entire premium and, when in- 
‘ormed that it was, suggested that it 
Was really a pretty heavy addition for 
the classes which are paying higher 





the 


rates for accident portion of their 
policies. 

R. E. Weavering of the Lincoln Life 
favored the confining clause, although 
he said he had held the contrary view 
during his earlier days in the business. 
He held that a “wide open” policy edu- 
cates the policyholder to make claims, 
and said that the less chance there is 
for an honest difference, the better peo- 
ple will be satisfied. 
> O. PAULEY of the Great North- 

* ern Life said that some years ago 


his company got out a policy which paid 
five weeks for partial disability, but that 


he very soon got all he wanted of par- 
tial disability for sickness. An _ inter- 
esting fact in that connection was that 
nine out of ten of the claims were for 
exactly five weeks. For three years the 
company has been issuing two forms, 
one requiring confinement for full in- 
demnity and the other paying for full 


total disability whether confined or not, 
at an additional charge of $12 on a 
policy selling for $48, and not increas- 
ing for the lower classes. The loss ratio 
on the latter form was found to be 4 
or 5 percent less. 

L. M. Fingard of the Merchants Casu- 
alty said he had had especial trouble 
with the preferred classes, and charges 
40 percent more for the full coverage. 

Harold R. Gordon, Conference statis- 
tician, said that the Statistical Bureau 
figures covering one year, assuming one 
half to be paid for non-confining illness, 
showed 84 percent of the claims in the 
commercial were for confining 
and 16 percent for non-confining illness, 
while in the lower classifications 90 per- 
cent were for confining and only 10 per- 
cent non-confining. 


W W. DARK of 
e Life & Accident commented on 


the statistics showing that non-confin- 
ing illness and partial disability claims 
were less in the more hazardous occu- 
pations, showing that the moral hazard 
is reduced where people depend on 
daily wages and increased where they 
have a steady income. He predicted 
that it would be found necessary to raise 


classes 


the Provident 


rates for both accident and hea!th on 
Classes AA, A and B. 

H. B. Hawley of the Great Western 
held that in general partial disability 
for sickness is dangerous, but that with 
farmers it is rather different. H« 
thought that if the company gets a suffi- 
cient price, it could be done. His idea 
was to find out what it will cost and 
then sell people what they want, but to 
avoid things that produce dishonest 
claims. He rapped loose settlement of 
claims as being productive of much 


trouble. 


N especially 
centered 
desirability of 


health 


interesting discussion 
around the question of the 
elimination periods in 


insurance, or the paying ot 
smaller indemnity during the earlier 
weeks. C. O. Pauley of the Great 
Northern Life was an advocate of th: 
elimination period idea but stated that 
he had had no experience with it. He 
said that when health rates are raised 


the loss ratio goes up at about the same 


rate. If they are raised again it will 
crowd out the healthy individual, al- 
though it makes no difference to the 
man who knows he is going to get his 
money back. He thought something 
had to be done, and favored the elimin- 
ation idea rather than reducing the 
coverage. 

He did not favor a percentage de- 
crease for the elimination period policy, 
but would base rates on one or two 
weeks elimination and make a. tre- 
mendous increase for the full coverage, 


so as to practically force a man to take 
the other form. 


H. B. Hawley referred to the experi 
ence under industrial policies with the 
first week eliminated and said business 
men ought to stand the first week or 
two—but they will not. Theoretically 
he regards it as a wonderful thing, but 
practically he has doubts. 

W. DARK told of his own ex- 
e perience in etting out a new 
policy eliminating the first seven days. 
It was named the “Cooperative Disa- 
bility Policy” and all literature jn con 
nection with it was directed toward 
showing that it was a form which would 
cover all real financial loss to the policy- 
holder. However, while 800 policies 
were being sold covering from the first 
day, there were but two on the elimin- 
ation form. 

Mr. Pauley insisted that some solu- 
tion must be found. “If not elimination, 
what it is?” he asked. He referred to 
the non-cancellable, with its long elim- 
ination period, and to the fact that there 
was no criticism of workmen’s com 
pensation laws in that respect, although 
they all eliminate the first week. He 
said, however, in the latter cases provi- 
sion is made for medical and surgical 
bills, and thought that if some such 


provision were made in the health policy 


it might obviate some of the objections. 

Mr. Rockefellow declared that there 
are a million industrial policies in force 
that do not cover the first week and 
that not in one case out of 25 is there 
any difficulty on that account. 


F M. FEFFER of the Mutual Life of 
° Hlinois pg! out that the elimin 
ation form is the regular 
trial oe and rh it the 
policy is classed as special. He thought 
that if ‘the commercial companies could 
all get together on it, the matter might 
work out the same way for them. 

H. A. Luther of the North American 
Accident insisted that the industrial 
proposition was entirely different. He 
said he considered the regular industrial 
policies the best business his 
had. It is now instructing 
to push the full coverage 


one in indus 
full coverage 


company 
its agents 
policy because 


of the higher premium, but finds that it 
does not renew as well. 
W. R. Sanders of the American Lia 


bility also held that lapses in industrial 


business were higher on special than 
on regular policies, but said that some 
agents will of course prefer to sell the 


higher premium policy and cited in that 


connection his company’s experience 


with automobile business. 

C. H. Boyer of the National Life, 1 
S. A., said his company is writing 
large volume that does not cover thi 
first week, that the loss ratio was 10 
percent less than under the special 
policy and there were fe wer laps Ss. He 
held that it reduced the moral hazard 
and that the companies ought to do it 
all the way through 
| PATTERSON of the Massa 

chusetts Bonding held that the mora! 
hazard depends quite largely on where 


the business is written. His compan) 
still has a large part of its business on 
the elimination basis and finds the loss 
ratio 5 percent higher where the first 
week is covered He spoke ot the ex 
perience of the company’s railroad d« 
partment in the issuance of a wide open 


health policy and said that the unfavor 


able experience had been mainly in thi 
large centers, where the business is writ- 
ten by brokers. He said that years ago 


the company put out a commercial elim 


ination policy for one, two, three and 
four weeks, with rates based on thos 
recommended by the Bureau of Per- 


sonal Accident & Health Underwriters 
but that it had not been a large seller 
and he understood that the multiple lin« 


casualty companies offering a_ similar 


3 
form had in general not found a large 
sale for it. 

President Budlong said the plan he 
had used, instead of offering a reduction 
in premium, was to offer twice as much 
insurance after four weeks for the same 
premium, and get all the money that the 
prospect has to pay. He said the weak- 
ness of the non-cancellable is that it 
eliminates everything during the pre- 
liminary period 
|‘ connection with the question of 

whether additional ind 


emnity provided 


in some 


policies for hospital confine- 
ment should be allowed in cases where 
free hospital service is furnished by em- 
ployers, Mr. Patterson said that his 
company is allowing an amount equal to 
the regular monthly indemnity for two 
months, but that in cases of the sort 
mentioned it had had an adverse effect 
and that the agents themselves had 


recommended a revision long that line. 
He said that the theory of the 


provision 
was that it would indemnify 


the policy- 
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North American Accident 
holder for extra expense incurred, and 
he favored revising it so that it would 
cover only cases where such extra ex 
pense actually was incurred 
Entertainment Features 
The only general entertainment for 
the convention visitors was the banquet 
Friday night, although the entries in 
the golf tournament Friday afternoon 
were sufficiently numerous so that it 
might almost be put in the “general” 
class. Plans had been made for a boat 
trip around the island Thursday after- 
noon, but it was found impossible to get 
a boat large enough to carry the entire 
party. Arrangements were then made 
for a trip to the Chenaux Islands for 


fishermen only, and two small launches 


vere arranged for that trip, but the lake 
was rather rough, and when it was found 
that the larger of the boats secured had 
no seats, making it necessary for all 
passengers to stand up for the entire 
trip, that also was called off 

The special features for the ladies 
included a drive around the island Fri 
day morning and a bridge party that af- 
ternoon 

“Mackinack,” Not “Mackinaw” 
1) 


President Budlong 
it “Mackinack” in 


who pronounced 


his opening ad 


dress, stopped long enough to say that 
he had been informed by the chief clerk 
of the hotel that was correct in refer- 
ring to the island, rather than “Mack- 


inaw.” 
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Writing Letters That “Sell’” Company 


By DOUGLAS H. NELSON 


HOSE of you who have anything 
Tee do with any considerable volume 

of monthly premium business will 
agree with the statement that the time 
assigned to me could be used in simply 
reading a list of problems pertaining to 
the business—without attempting to dis- 
cuss or solve any one of them. 

It has seemed to me better to discuss 
just one problem, and it is one which 
exists not only in the monthly premium 
business, not only in the accident and 
health business, but in practically every 
line of business now being transacted. 


HE problem I am going to talk 
about for a few minutes may be 
called “Selling the home office to field 
men and policyholders and keeping it 


sold.” It must be admitted that such a 
sale is desirable; the question is, how 
can it best be consummated? This pa- 


per will treat of only one of the several 
principal methods. 

I think it is a fact that every company 
represented here carries on at least 90 
percent of its business by correspond- 
ence. The handling of millions of dol- 
lars worth of accident and health busi- 
ness is done by means of ink on paper. 





DOUGLAS H. NELSON 


Assistant Manager Massachusetts 
Bonding 


Through this medium we try to express 
our thoughts to others; to make them 
see certain propositions as we view 
them; to incline them to our way of 
thinking. 

It is therefore imperative that we be- 
come proficient in the writing of busi- 
ness letters. I think it will be admitted 
that in proportion to the efficiency of 
our letters our company is likely to be 
sold to the field and our policyholders. 


HE handling of an accident and 

health business is a series of selling 
problems. I will grant you that the ad- 
justment of a claim for the exact 
amount that the claimant expects does 
not perhaps require a selling letter of 
the highest type, to satisfy the claimant. 
There may be a few other cases where 
letters that are more or less pale in color 
will “get by” fairly well. 

But how about the case of the 
who expects more than he is entitled 
to? Isn’t there in the handling of such 
a case a wonderful opportunity for the 
adjuster to make use of written 
manship? He must sell the adjustment 
to the policyholder. He must take into 
account the fact that probably the pol- 
icyholder is not a well educated person; 
that he does not understand the exact 
coverage of an accident and health in- 
surance policy, The main thought in 
the claimant’s mind is that the agent 
told him he would get $10 a week when 


man 


sales- 


he was sick: he lost four weeks’ time 
and he expects $40. 

Possibly his policy does not cover the 
first week: he was not confined within 
the house for all of that period and the 


policy only pays one-half for non-con- 
finement. The amount due him after 
the policy has been applied to the facts 


of his case is a sum considerably less 
than $40. 

Now that man was made a customer 
of the company through the expenditure 
of considerable effort on the part of the 
agent and at some expense to the com- 
pany. He is worth holding as a cus- 
tomer. He may have several friends 
who are also customers, and his satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction over the com- 
pany’s handling of the case will affect 
that group. 


BU let us not “pick on” the claim 
department to the exclusion of all 
other departments. Consider the de- 
partment which handles the underwrit- 
ing. Those correspondents have some 
of the most difficult problems to deal 
with. To them come applications for 
risks which are either obviously cr upon 
investigation discovered to be undesir- 
able. Inability of the company to accept 
this business means loss of money and 
time to the agent. 

The underwriters must get waivers 
signed in event the company follows the 


out and return the application for 


agency. 


ELLING is what the agency corre- 

spondent “don’t do nothin’ else but,” 
as the “Wildcat” might say—though we 
are all willing to agree we would starve 
to death if we had to sell policies by 
mail. We have agencies to sell. We 
have opportunities to make more money 
to sell. We have service to sell. We 
have enthusiasm, energy, determination 
and ambition to sell. But we can not 
sell them by means of ink on paper un- 
less the words glow with enthusiasm, 
paint a true picture of opportunities 
which the reader can vision, inform him 
what he wants to know and what he 
ought to know and lead him step by 
step to a point where he makes his first 


sale; then encourage him along until 
he is a successful agency builder. 
OW for some suggestions. Every 


man would like to write good let- 
ters. Every man would like to express 
himself in letters just as he does in con- 
versation. But when his stenographer 
takes her seat across the desk from him, 
he immediately loses all individuality 
and starts out, “Your valued favor re- 
ceived, etc.’ 
In my opinion one thing that is re- 
sponsible for the writing of pale, drab 
letters is lack of knowledge on tiie part 


“ 


Douglas H. Nelson is assistant manager of the accident and health 


department of the Massachusetts Bonding at Saginaw, Mich. Mr. 
‘old U. S.” at Saginaw in 1911 as a claim examiner. 


joined the ‘ 


Nelson 
He worked 


up to assistant superintendent of the claim department, but in 1917 was 


transferred to the agency department. 


He became assistant superintendent 


of that department in 1918 and in 1919 was made agency supervisor in charge 
of a block of territory comprising ten states and has given the company a 
large volume of premiums from that territory. He has been active in civic 
affairs and is now president of the Kiwanis Club in his home city. 


pr actice of att iching waivers elimin: ating 
liability for some particular condition. 
Ask any agent how he likes to get the 
signature of a policyholder on a waiver. 
All in all, theirs is a difficult job in 
many respects. The correspondent can 
easily get into the habit of handling cor- 
respondence in a routine way, without 
realizing the effect on the agent. 

But is not the problem of rejecting an 
application and still keeping the agent 
sweet tempered, a problem of salesman- 
ship? Isn’t there an opportunity in the 
handling of correspondence connected 
with underwriting for the correspondent 
to write selling letters of the highest 
tyne—if he sees that opportunity? 

Similar problems arise in the account- 
ing end of the business. Some agents 
must be educated through a long series 
of “selling” letters to the necessity of 
promptly reporting premiums and cor- 
recting any errors that may have arisen. 
Here, too, salesmanship should come 
into play. 


ND lastly, perhaps most important 

of all, consider the great necessity 
for “selling” letters in the agency de- 
partment—that department which is di- 
rectly responsible for promotion of the 
business. The correspondent in that de- 
partment, handling matters such as in- 
quiries from men who want agencies, 
requests for supplies and such _ things, 
can handle them in either a routine way 
or in a way which makes for the build- 
ing of more business. The man who in- 
quires about an agency is a hot prospect 
when he writes his letter. He may have 


cooled off to some extent by the time 
the answer is received, though it may 
go out promptly. This answer, then, 


must kindle his desire afresh, must fan 
it to a point where it breaks into flame 
—and he acts on the suggestion to fill 


of the correspondent of how his letters 
affect the business of the company as a 
whole. If he is an earnest, sincere, con- 
scientious worker, he is likely to become 
so much interested in the work pertain- 
ing to his particular department that he 
thinks rarely, if ever, what effect that 
work has on the business. In other 
words, “He can not see the forest for 
the trees.” He is handling a large num- 
ber of claims, underwriting matters or 
whatever they may be. He handles them 
according to what seems to him to be 
for the best interest of the department. 
He does not give any great amount of 
consideration to the effect on the busi- 
ness as a whole because he does not 
know what that effect may be. 


HE company is in the business to 

make money. The aim of the organi- 
zation should be to make the business 
grow profitably. That should be kept 
in mind at all times by every corre- 
spondent. The test, “How will this ac- 
tion affect the profitable growth of our 
business?” should be applied to every 
decision reached, every letter written. 
It can not be done except through edu- 
cation of correspondents. 

Make them think about the accident 
and health business of the company, not 
just agency, underwriting, accounting 
or payment of claims. Give the corre- 
spondent, through careful instruction, a 
broad vision of the business as a whole. 
Make him see what the company is try- 
ing to do. Ground him thoroughly in its 
business policies. In short, make an 
accident and health man out of him— 
instead of an agency, claim, underwrit- 
ing or accounting man. 


OW long has it been since any of 
you men have read the outgoing 
mail from any one or all of your depart- 


ments; that is, all the outgoing mail jp 
any one day? Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to read it—frequently? Wouldn't 
it enable you to see whether the corre- 
spondents were correctly expressing the 
business policy of the c om pany? 
Mightn’t it give you an insight into why 
Jones, of Pine Bluff, who used to be 
a most active agent, suddenly seemed 
to lose interest in the business? Wouldn't 
it enable you to find a reason or two 
for the excessive lapse ratio? Isn't it 
conceivable that through reading that 
correspondence you might discover the 
need of fresh pep and inspiration jn 
your agency department? 


T seems probable to me that more 

frequent and careful supervision over 
correspondence which leaves your office 
will result in a quick change for the bet- 
ter in that correspondence, with a far- 
reaching effect on the business as a 
whole. 

It has been said that, “To write a 
good letter, jump into the envelope and 
seal the flap.” That is all right as far 
as it goes, but it presupposes the fact 
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that the jumper is the kind of person 
who would make a good impression if 
he were face to face with the reader. 
That is not always true. Your corre- 
spondent may not be temperamentally 
fitted to handle the kind of work he 1s 
doing. In that event, change his duties. 
If you leave him where he is he may 
do your business an inestimable amount 
of damage. The man who cannot 
answer the letter of an angry claimant 
or a sarcastic agent without an attempt 
at “repayment in kind” should not be 
permitted to handle correspondence. 


NE other rule: The authority to 

criticize an agent of the company— 
to “call him down” (if I may use the 
expression)—should be delegated to 
few, if any others, in your home office 
organization. We must not forget that 
we are dependent on our field force for 
our existence. The field man may take 
very kindly from the company execu- 
tive criticism which would have 4 
mighty bad effect if it came from a de- 
partment head. 

Avoid exaggeration and superna 
The statements that, “We are ‘he big- 
gest,” “We sell the best policies,’ “Wwe 
give the promptest service” are heavily 
discounted. Be as moderate in your 
claims as you want others to be in 
theirs. When you do make a claim, of- 
fer proof. 

Our letters are our personal represen- 
tatives. They are very often en- 
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Why Do They 
Fall Down Here?’ 





HE clients who bought Life Insurance policies 
from you were far sighted enough to realize that 
importance of providing for the future. 


Yet why do these same clients—so far advanced in the 
protection idea—neglect to insure the very income on 
which they depend today? 


Perhaps they have not been reminded about this vital 
link in the protection plan. 


These clients who are already half protected will cer- 
tainly welcome the protection for their incomes that 
Accident Insurance affords. 


We offer you the broadest and most liberal line of 
unrestricted Accident policies on the market. You 
can sell them under a liberal contract right along with 
your other lines. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


HOME OFFICE: ST. LOUIS 


Life Accident Health Group 









































6 
trusted with the work of carrying out 
delicate, even hazardous, undertakings. 
It is “up to us” to put into them as 
much as we can of ourselves. We must 
make them human, friendly, cordial, 
sincere and, above all, free from “‘we- 
ism” but full of “you-ism.” Get the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. Never forget 
for an instant that he is not very much 
interested in you. He is only interested 
in what your proposition will do for 
him. 

If you have the habit of using obso- 


How Ac 


PPRECIATING that to most peo- 


ple general statistics are as dis 
tasteful and dry as the 18th 
amendment, I shall confine myself in 


this paper to a recital of the result of 12 
years of evolution in the accounting 
department of a successful health and 
accident insurance company. 

One of the essentials in the business 
of health and accident underwriting 
seems to be the measurement of 
cost of each promised indemnity. 


loss 


Irre- 


spective of how trivial the coverage 
may seem, each item costs something 
at some time in the life of the policy 
group. Yes, every year some men are 
gored by a cow or bull, or step on their 
own toot. 

The class for which the policy is de- 
signed, the predominating nationality in 
that class, the section of the country 
most likely to buy the policy, all play 
a part in arriving at the probable net 
cost of any policy. The loss cost de- 


termined as nearly as possible, the next 
step is the question of acquisition cost. 

HOULD the framing and proposed 

careful placing of the policy indicate 
a loss cost lower than the average, then 
a liberal commission will popularize it. 
A wide open policy should call for a 
corresponding reduction in commission, 


but does it? This is where companies 
lose out. 

Agency contracts binding the com- 
pany for a period of years giving a uni 
form commission irrespective of a con- 
stant liberalization of policy, either 
makes underwriting on the best class 


of policy unprofitable or tends to bring 
the business into disrepute through 
claim rejections. 


O* equal or even greater importance 
than the fixing of commissions is 
the intelligent handling of the company’s 
internal affairs at the home and branch 
offices. A company which does not 
know at all times just exactly what it 
is making or losing and why, on any 
given form of policy, is not underwrit- 
ing—it is guessing and trusting to luck. 

A well managed accounting depart- 
ment, a well handled supplies depart- 
ment, the employment of every mechan- 
ical savings device that will insure 
greater accuracy and dispense with hu- 
man labor—the most expensive item in 
accounting—the watching of every de- 
tail down to the mechanical sealing and 
stamping of mail at least possible out- 
lay—all are a necessity today, fully as 
essential as the fixing of loss or acqui- 
sition 


A‘ one time my company did not bill 
ts monthly pay agents. Many were 
poor accountants and neglected making 
proper record of collections, to the com- 


cost. 


pany’s loss and annoyance. The larger 
offices took on office help which they 
could ill afford. 


The company then installed a billing 
machine. Metal stencils of every risk 
were cut and every agent furnished 


monthly, in 
record in 
month’s 
parent at 


advance, with a complete 
duplicz ate of his current 
collections. Results were ap- 
once, 


One copy of the bill in a file provided 
the agent all record necessary and en- 
abled the general agents to reduce office 
staffs. The other copy, returned with 


UNDE RW RITE R 
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lete phraseology, cure yourself of it. 
You wouldn’t think of coming into my 


office after getting a letter from me and 


saying, “Mr. Nelson, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of your courteous favor of the 25th 
inst., | beg to advise you that our busi- 
ness this year is showing a substantial 
gain over 1922.” No; you would come 
in and say, “Thank you, Mr. Nelson, 
for asking in your letter of the 25th 
about our business. I am mighty glad 
to say that it is showing a substantial 


increase over last year’s figures. 


urate Fig 


By GEORGE F. 


remittance and notation of lapses and 

date of collection by the agent, consti- 

tuted the home office record. 
Questions as to date of payment to 


the agent, cause of lapse, whether avoid- 
able by the company or otherwise, and 
general accuracy, both in the field and 
home office, were secured and_ the 
agency force put on a much more sat- 
isfactory basis and the services of ten 


typists who had been billing a million a 
year in small items with more or less 
inaccuracy were dispensed with, at a 
considerable saving to the company. 


HE next step was to ascertain what 
each particular series of policies was 


costing; also provide some way of 
knowing what the reserves were at any 
month’s end at minimum expense. In 
other words, in the absence of any mor- 
bidity or accident mortality table get 
our own statistics. 

This was some undertaking. We 
spent nearly two years cutting record 
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Now why not say that to me— 
through your stenographer? Why make 
me wade through a lot of high sounding 
phrases that are either meaningless or 
misused? 


Write as you talk; insist on 
your correspondents doing the same 
thing, and see how quickly your field 


organization will respond. 


HERE is no use in trying to dodge 
facts. We are judged by the Ietters 


we write. What is even more important, 
the volume of business we do, the ab- 


res Help 


MANZELMANN 


many against the company; he is be- 
lieved because of his “standing.” 
The “non-can” waives the only safe- 


guard against these purloiners of both 
purse and of good name in waiting the 
company’s right to cancel after a num- 
ber of bogus claims have been made. 


N these days when the margin of 
underwriting profit on disability un- 
derwriting is practically nil and oft- 


times on the wrong side of the ledger, 
a thorough dissection of every item en- 
tering into the transaction of business 
should be in the hands of the company 
management whenever called for, and 
to arrive at the necessary detail every 
company should have its own statistical 
mz ichinery as an aid to its active interest 
in the general statistical information 
now being furnished by the Conference 
Statistical Bureau. 

We can, metaphorically speaking, tell 
you today how many shoemakers in 
Brockton, Mass., wore red ties on any 


George F. Manzelmann, chief auditor of the North American Accident, 
made his first appearance on the accident and health platform with an ad- 


dress on the value of company statistical work. Mr. 


Manzelmann is an 


excellent statistician who has worked his way through the ranks of the 
North American’s office. He started in 12 years ago with the company as 
an assistant in the bookkeeping department and has been chief auditor since 


the war. 


When he took charge of the North American’s bookkeeping de- 


partment it was in a chaotic condition, while it is now a perfected machine 
through which the officers of the company can daily check the balances and 
loss experience. The department has also developed for the company a valu- 
able record of loss experience by class and by form of policy, this being the 


work of Mr. Manzelmann. 


cards that would give us all information 
of value in determining segregated cost 
items, general experience, accounting 
and reserves. The outlay in money for 
the completion of the system which em- 
braced the bookkeeping and covered 
over 100,000 cards was about $18,000 
but enabled us to further reduce our 
office force by 20 and we have since 
won back this sum many times. 

The satisfaction of being able to com- 
pare each evening the machine-made 
figures with those of the cashier and 
find the latter at fault in every instance 
of a difference, is, to say the least, an 
economy in brain wear of the auditor 
and patience of the general manager. 


E are spe cialists in health and ac- 
cident insurance and like Lloyds of 
London are prepared to give the public 
anything excepting “non-can” at a price. 
e have no statistics on “non-can.” 
Nobody has. We fear the moral haz- 
ard. We have good reason, on looking 
back over 35 years’ record, for avoiding 
the furnishing of the army of annual, 
semi-annual, or monthly _ perennial 
claim makers a bank on which to draw 
perpetually at will. 

The great hazard in health and acci- 
dent, especially health underwriting, is 
the moral hazard. Eliminate that and 
premiums could be cut in half. 

The Class “AA” risk is a wor 
hazard than the hazardous risk. 
a “standing,” the Double “A” risk puts 
over almost any indemnity claim that 
he puts up, and if not entirely success- 


e moral 
Having 


ful in the attempt poisons the minds of 


given Saturday in July. We know what 
each one of 99 different diseases or ail- 
ments are costing us, what each differ- 
ent kind of accident up to 99 costs un- 
der any form of policy. The automobile 
heads our segregated accident cost, and 
yet companies are promising double 
and triple death benefits for auto losses 
—are they underwriting or gambling— 


horse-drawn vehicles still take their 
toll, street accidents, recreation, about 
the house, inflicted by self, by others— 


every class of accident to the cutting of 
corns is measured against each policy 
series. 


E find it interesting to know, for 
instance, that in 60,000 policies of 
all forms carrying health insurance we 
have from appendicitis about 500 claims 
in 1922; la grippe, 800; bronchitis, 475; 
tonsilitis, 700; rheumatism, 550; malaria, 
265; mumps, 75 flat feet, one; and— 
1% days’ disability following Thanks- 
giving dinner by a banker. 
We find that it is necessary to make 
a choice even as refined as “racial selec- 


” 


tion.” We know that there is no under- 
writing profit to be expected among 
certain nationalities; that certain policy 
forms may be sold in one state at a 
profit and furnish over a number of 
years a persistent 100 percent loss in 


other states. 


that 
must be 


E know 
rious, 


California, the glo- 
charged $2 for an 


automobile policy which at $1 would 
produce a profit in any other state in 
the Union; that city automobilists 
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sence of friction with field men and pol- 
icyholders, depends to a large extent on 
both what we say and how we say it 
If our ideas are right but our choice of 
words to convey those ideas is unforty- 
nate, we are not “hitting on all six” 
Some cleaning of mental spark plugs js 
in order. 

Make your letters to the field and the 
policyholders courteous, 
kindly, informative and 
every policyholder and 
swear by, instead of at, 


so sincere, 
readable that 
field man will 


your cy yMpany, 


Company 


rather than dwellers in the country fur- 
nish the victims of country road driving, 
and what is more important than sim- 


ply knowing is the fact that the com- 
pany acts on its own Statistics. 
I apologize if these figures are dry, 


They are certainly valuable to this in- 
dividual company—more valuable in my 
judgment than general statistics on the 
business as a whole, the difference in 
the handling and claim paying proclivi- 
ties of companies considered. 

Do not understand me as lacking in 
appreciation of the value of the com- 
bined experience of many companies, 
it is most valuable, but each company 
should know itself thoroughly. 


watched with interest a 
the selling for $36 of a 
rage equal to that which we sell for 
$75 a year, have seen the loss ratio on 
the $36 policy average 55 percent while 
ours on $75 was 60 percent, or #9 more 
in net loss cost, than their entire pre- 
mium—and marvel at the skill displayed. 
We have wondered what effect on 
the general statistics a difference in the 
handling of claims would work. Our 
statistical bureau is yet in swaddling 
clothes. We must all appreciate that 
what we are now getting is only a very 
small part of what can be developed 
and it can be developed to much more 
purpose if individual companies are pre- 
pared to give more detailed data. 
Statistics covering not only measure- 
ment of time lost but applying to occu- 
pational hazard, age, racial tendency and 
moral hazard are a desirable possibility 
for which we all should be willing to 
make a sacrifice both in time and money. 


E have 
record of 
cover 


Miss Claim Men 


Several of the claim. men who have 
made a practice of attending the Con- 
ference meetings were not on hand this 
time because they wanted to go to the 
meeting of the International Claim Asso- 
ciation at Quebec, and did not feel that 
they could ‘make both trips. G. E. Harsh 
of the Federal Savings and J. H. Tor- 
rance of the Business Men’s Assurance, 
both of whom have been regular attend- 
ants at Conference meetings, are on 


‘the program for the Claim Association 


convention. 





Committee Appointments 


The nominating committee as named 
by President Budlong consisted of 
John Patterson, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, chairman; W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance; W. G. Alpaugh, In- 
ter-Ocean Casualty, and E. C. Bowlby, 
Fidelity Health & Accident. 

C. B. Hirons of the Fort Wayne Mer- 
cantile Accident and F. M. Feffer of the 
Mutual Life of Illinois were named as 
members of the auditing committee. 





Insurance Press Represented 


The insurance press had quite a good 
representation at the Conference meet- 
ing. Among the men “covering” the 
meeting for the insurance papers were 


W. W. Mack, “Weekly Underwriter’ 


a Sullivan, “Spectator;” R. 
Moorhead, “Underwriters Review;” T. 
R. Weddell, “Insurance Field,” and 
Frank A. Post, THE NAtionat UNDER- 
WRITER. 
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HE discussion of the question of printed and distributed to Conference said his company had had cases where HE first question in the question 
the Tires to handle sub-standard risks members, so that they might digest it the policyholder claimed he did not re- naire reads as follows: 
re, for health insurance, which was one more carefully. It was suggested that ceive the rider and as result had adopted Have you made any perceptible 
hat of the interesting features of the mid- it would be just as satisfactory and the plan of having all policies sent in. change in applying waivers, cancella 
vill winter meeting at Indianapolis, again much cheaper to have it mimeographed, Cc . O. Pauley of the Great Northern tions or eliminations within the last three 
ny came in for considerable attention in and Secretary Gordon volunteered to Life thought that when the rider was years? If so, outline the nature and 
oa connection with the report of the special take care of that in his office. signed in duplicate and one copy re- cause of the changes. — 
committee named at that meeting to turned to the company there was very | With the exception of eight compa 
ascertain the practice of Conference . yea . - : _. little chance of trouble. He said the only nies, all report “no change Among the 
companies in regard to riders, elimina- N_the discussion of the report, W. “legal question” was a question ef fact, reasons given by those making changes 
' tions and cancellations in connection oo ‘h oy a 5 ar ye as the next time the policyholder has are: More critical of impaired risks than 
} with impaired risks. ance emphasized what he had said at the disease covered by the rider he says heretofore; cancel more policies than 


Indianapolis in regard to the necessity 
for the adoption of some measures for 
taking care of the sub-standard cases. 


it is something else. E. C. Rockafellow formerly; require policies sent to the 


HE committee was composed of H. of the National Life, U. S. A., admitted home office for endorsement and signa- 








ar G. Royer, Great Northern Life; H : , he { that there was a possibility that the ture of an officer of the company; at- 
md George W. Young, Jr., Interstate Busi- ze rite to the fact that a_ great agent might sign the rider instead of the tach limitations only when there is justi- 
~ ates Men's, and E. C. Bowlby, Fidelity that f ife companies were now — policyholder and that it might be the hiable suspicion that the disease ante 
m Health & Accident, and its report, sub- age ni - ee ae . also that safest course to have the policy sent in. dates insurance. It develops, however, 
. : : at in accident insurance similar provision ‘ Ss : Ss are . Ss ri 
mitted by Mr. Royer, summarized the was mm; ide for the more hazar‘¢ ntact -_ no cer ae ? me La t oo 
; ‘ - ace riders or request eliminations on 
, replies to a questionnaire sent out by ot =P tm 
we oo le Me covering the companies’ pations, which were given a higher rate, HE special committee poe, at old policies that have been in force for 
mat practices on these matters. Mr. Royer and that something should be done (4 the mid-winter ae ut the a some time. One company reports that 
, rt. ° re > S 
he urged that another committee be named along the same line for health insurance. ference to investigate an¢ a te ee the following change of rider or release 
pn to continue the investigation along these W. W. Powell of the Southern Surety paeere a cegyrtosn ce Ma ‘egeie i kan is more satisfactory to them and seem 
ba lines and send out another questionnaire said his company used elimination rid- STE - ca mig it age | me ‘hz =o ingly is more acceptable by the insured 
- . < , “1e - Tr ~ i . : 
and suggested that Mr. Y ¢ be ers and had found them quite prontable, GATIONS OF PORES Siter cis! : than the. old form of rider used. The 
a gees “ . - . oung ne been paid on recurrent or so-called 1 1 1 
: named as chairman of the committee, Teferring especially to its experience in release reads as lollows 
in - ae . ‘ ~ <on ce. . : chronic diseases, submitted the fcllow “] ler: h: hall 
He stated that Mr. Y y } ; connection with tonsilitis. D. H. Nelson ° ’ n consideration that the — sha 
m- e stated that Mr. Young, who was un- : ing report: t , lic N { ' 
es able to attend the mid-summer meeting, 0! the Massachusetts Bonding said that ‘On July 25. 1923. a questionnaire was “ane ee ean ogtects: 
oo had some ideas which should be incor. in connection with the use of riders his oie on ai ( Dod, € is ter ‘ without any additional premium being 
J ated te the mid as a Ninigs company has obtained better results mailed to a onterence members, re chargé d therefor, I do clear and release 
porated 1 e new questionnaire and in- : questing them to give the committee, in 
vestigated further. where they were sent out by the claim : : ‘ ayn ij ] such company from all liability for loss 
. ; department with the claim check, than ig ty oe on in eh ant Sao -e due to illness, when the name _ shall 
‘ . re i . ‘ir rwriting ; : : 
N referring to the schedule of premi if they were sent out later by the under- they Rave adopted in their UNncerwriting be caused, complicated, or aggravated 
a NN Ie ring to the schedule of premium writing department department relative to the question at }4,, Sioned aaam," 
or reductions allowed by one company g depa ent, issue. Unfortunately, some of the larger oS 
on for elimination periods of impaired 1 isks, Conference companies failed to respond 
ile as shown by the report on its answer to HE possibility of legal complic ations to the questionnaire which was sent UESTION No. 2 reads as follows 
~ +4 ‘ » 
re the questionnaire, President Budlong in connection with riders, in case the them. The committee feels that their “How do you treat combination 
'e- Sapeetod that the reductions were about assure d denied agreeing to them, was lack of cooperation was possib ly due to health and accident policies on which 
d. 8 ame as those generally allowed for raised by C. W. Ray of the Hoosier the fact that their method of underwrit- claims have been paid for the following 
on ee periods on standard risks and Casualty. C. H. Brackett of the same ing in reference to the question at issue (Write the word cancel, rider, or ignore, 
he rea the r wy should probably be higher company said its practice was to have is possibly copyrighted and were not after each question.) (1) Os teomyelitis? 
ur “nT Cases. : _ the policy sent in and the rider written inclined to give the committee or the (2) Recurrent iritis? (3) Chromic rheu 
ng Ilin m=. Keffer of the Mutual Life of on it in ink. Ben Haughton of the In- Conference the benefit of their experi- matism? (4) Recurrent neuritis? (5) 
at inois wanted the committee’s report ternational Travelers of Dallas, Tex.. ence. Neurasthenia? (6) Recurrent phelbitis? 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


MONTHLY PREMIUM — COMMERCIAL — GROUP 
We will write approximately one and one-half million in Accident and Health premiums this year. 
. The Reasons for this Wonderful Record lie in our 
Real Claim Service 
Assistance to Managers in securing and developing Sub-agents 
Complete Line of Up-to-the-Minute Policies 
Agency Contracts which give our Agents the utmost in Commissions 


REPRESENTATIVES DESIRED IN 


California Illinois Maryland Nebraska Ohio South Dakota 
Colorado Indiana ‘ Massachusetts New Hampshire Oklahoma Vermont 
Connecticut Kansas Michigan New Jersey Oregon Washington 
Delaware Kentucky Minnesota New York Pennsylvania West Virginia 
District of Columbia Maine Missouri North Dakota Rhode Island Wisconsin 


ALL CASUALTY AND SURETY LINES WRITTEN 
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Satisfaction 


When a company collects nearly a million 
dollars in accident and health premiums in 
one state, two things are evident— 


THAT its policyholders are satisfied, and 





THAT its agents are satisfied and pros- 
perous. 





There is pleasure in working for a company 
that is growing steadily and rapidly increasing 
its circle of friendsand policyholders. It helps 
an agent if he knows that thousands of people 
are finding satisfaction in the policies he has 
to offer. And when these thousands of people 
are in one state, the home state, when he 
knows that the people of histown and neighbor- 
ing towns and all over the state are buying 
and boosting those policies, it means profit 
as well as pleasure. 


EMPIRE LIFE © ACCIDENT could not 
build up its great success except on a basis of 
Satisfaction. Satisfactory policies, satisfactory 
claim settlements and satisfactory arrange- 
ments with its agents are the foundations of 
its growth. 


The success of a company means the success 
of its agents and the EMPIRE’S agents are 
prosperous and satisfied. 


EMPIRE 


Life ©, Accident 
Insurance Co. 


Home Office: Empire Life Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


CHAS. S. DRAKE 
President 


JAMES M. DRAKE 
Secretary & Treas. 
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(7) ee of chest? (8) Gastric or 
duodenal ulcer? (9) Renal calculus? 
(10) Chronic prostatitis?” 

There is a large variation of opinion 
regarding the action taken by every un- 
derwriter relative to elimination of rid- 
ers in reference to diseases in Question 
No. 2. A number of companies do not 
place riders on policies after payment 
of claim for osteomyelitis, recurrent 
iritis and empyema of chest, while others 
effect cancellation or place waivers on 
policies. However, the majority of com- 
panies place waivers or effect cancella- 
tion on policies after payment of claim 
for chronic rheumatism, recurrent neu- 
ritis, neurasthenia, recurrent phelbitis, 
gastric or duodenal ulcer, renal calculus 
and chronic prostatitis. 


@ ESTION No. 3 reads as follows: 
‘What protective measures do you 
take on cases of focal infection, includ- 
ing tonsilitis, sinusitis and otitis, where 
these show a tendency to recurrence 
or to more serious complications, as for 
instance, arthritis?” 

About equally divided between the 
attaching of rider and cancellation. A 
few companies say that each case is 
dealt with on its merits. Some compa- 
nies do not consider the placing of rid- 
ers or cancellations until two or three 
claims are paid for this disability, and 
even not then if claims are not too fre- 
quently made. 


UESTION No. 4 reads as follows: 
(a) “Do your waivers usually elim- 


inate all liability for a given condition?” 

With two exceptions, all answer yes. 

(b) “Do they limit payment to a 
stated maximum sum?” 

All answer no. 

(c) “Do they set a date, say, one year 
from date of waiver at which they shall 
automatically expire?” 

By far the majority of companies say 
it depends on circumstances. One com- 
pany says “sometimes on new mem- 
bers,” while another Says in some cases 
it issues rider for a limited period. 


U ESTION No. 5 reads as follows: 

“Aside from cancellation and waiver, 

do you have other methods of limiting 

the excessive risk? Do you charge ex- 

tra premium to cover impairment from 

recurrent disease? If so, how do you 
adjust the rate?” 

Practically all companies answer no. 
One company reclassifies to lower rat- 
ing, while another adds an extra pre- 
mium in some cases. One company 
gives us the following example on the 
increase of erg 

Example I.—If indemnity is paid for 
an attack of appendicitis, without opera- 
tion, instead of cancelling healtin policy 
as we formerly did, we offer the insured 
the option of continuing policy at an 
increased premium rate or with rider 
exempting the company for recurrence 
of trouble. The percent of increase 
varies, as we have to take into consid- 
eration his past claim report and age. 
On a policy costing $14 per quarter we 
usually increase to $20. 

This offer is also made in case of ma- 
laria, tonsilitis, and rheumatism. We 
usually ask for a waiver in these cases 
first and if that does not meet with the 
approval of the insured, we will then 
offer to carry at increased premium rate. 

Example II.—In cases where the fre- 
quency of claims makes the risk unde- 
sirable at the regular rate, but where 
the nature of the diseases are not such 
that the physical condition of the risk 
is particularly impaired, we offer the 
option of continuing at increased rate. 
Sometimes the rz ate is doubled and cther 
times increased 25 percent or 33% per- 
cent. We have no set rule regarding the 
increase, as each case is a law unto it- 
self. 

Occasionally when the risk 
sirable and we 


is not de- 
would much prefer to be 
off it entirely, but for special reasons do 
not like to arbitrarily cancel, we offer 
to carry at increased rate, but we make 
the rate so high that we feel sure the 
insured will refuse to pay it. 

However, the majority of the compa- 
nies seem to think that the increase 
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of premium to cover the insured on so- 
called chronic or recurrent diseases js 
impractical, but if an increased premium 
could be properly arrived at so the com. 
pany would have every degree of safety, 
it would seem to your committe that 
it would meet the ‘approval of the ma- 
jority of underwriters and no doubt ap- 
peal somewhat to the insured that js 
afflicted with the so-called chronic or 
recurrent disease. However, the mat- 
ter is one that must be handled and 
worked out by the underwriter of each 
individual company. 


Lpmetion No. 6 reads as follows 
“Do you issue a waiver eliminating 
liability for the first week or the first 
two weeks of a recurrent condition? If 
so, have you found this method 
able?” 

With one exception all answer no 
The company answering yes says that 
“in case of malaria or similar diseases, 
which are usually limited to a few 
weeks’ duration, a rider of 14 days will 
save the policy and yet protect the com- 
pany.” This company has worked out 
the reduction of premium because of 
such elimination to the amount of pre- 
mium charged for the weekly 
or illness indemnity. The reduction is 
not applied to the ee sum. The 
following is the percentag 


advis 


accident 


of reduc tion 


for the period of time dinieated: * ‘First 
seven days (one week), premium reduc- 
tion 25 percent; first 14 days (two 
weeks), premium reduction 35 percent; 


first 21 days (three weeks), premium 
reduction 40 percent; first 28 days (four 
weeks), premium reduction 50 percent; 
first 56 days (eight weeks), premium 


reduction 60 percent; first 91 days 
(13 weeks), premium an 66% 
percent. We vary the periods elim- 


ination in accordance with the 
seriousness of the impairment. 


apparent 


UESTION No. 7 reads as follows: 
“Do you favor marking a_ policy 
for non-renewal in cases where imme- 
diate cancellation does not seem urgent?” 
All except four companies answered 
“Yes” and the companies in question 
say they are in favor of the action in 
certain cases. One company places a 
release on back of the draft. which re- 
leases the company for all or any re- 
currence of accident or disease for 
which a claim was paid. This procedure 
is considered impractical by your com- 
mittee. Another company says: “We 
are slow to rider a policy that has been 
in force for some time, but frequently 
rider new policies.” Still another com- 
pany says that only to a limited extent 
does it follow hard and fast rules. De- 
cision to reject an application, cancel a 
policy, regarding release or kind of in- 
surance, is only made after careful con- 
sideration of all the facts applying and 
is based not only upon physical history, 
but age, weight, height, sex, nationality, 
moral hazard and general conditions, 
each point being considered separately 
and in proper relation to the others. 


EGARDING the matter of waivers, 

one company says: “Waivers rarely 
used. A doctor can duck any waiver 
you can attach to a policy. So, what's 
the use?” 

One company says: “We hesitate to 
attach waivers, or cancel a policy, where 
the insured has been a policyholder a 
sufficient length of -time to demonstrate 
that he is a good moral risk and was 
in good physical condition at the time 
he made application, as we feel the pub- 
lic will criticise, and perhaps justly so, 
a too strictly technical aéherence to the 
rule of placing restrictive clauses on the 
policy.” 


Word was received during the meet- 
ing of the death of Marshal Ver Steeg 
of Des Moines, an insurance new spaper- 
man, quite well known to many of the 
conference members. W. T. Grant of 
the Business Men’s Assurance and Dr. 
W. F. Jarvis of the Fraternal Protec- 


tive were named by President Budlong 
as a special committee to send suitable 
condolences on behalf of the conference. 
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HEALTH AND 


ACCIDENT 


CONFERENCE 


ite—Health and Accident Insurance 


they 


EN are so constituted that a 
M are dependent upon one another. 


This fundamental principle of in- 
terdependence runs through the entire 
fabric of our social system, and insur- 
ance, because it is a highly specialized 
form of social cooperation, follows the 
general axiom. : 

In a broad insurance “is a 
promise to pay a sum of money to com- 
pensate for a loss resulting from a con- 
tingent event,” which may happen soon, 
mav be long deferred, or in case of 
branches of insurance, other than life, 
may never happen. Therefore all icrms 
of insurance are basically and funda- 
mentally the same. But men’s needs are 
of many kinds and of many degrees oi 
intensity, ranging from the simplest to 
the most complex. Therefore, this mod- 


sense, 


ern, scientific method of distributing 
losses, called “insurance,” finds many 
ramifications. 
HERE are probably no two forms 
of insurance that bear a closer rela- 


tionship to each other than do life and 
health and accident insurance. The 





FISHER SIMMONS 
Pan-American Life 


conditions precedent to the issuance of 
either are the same. There exists in 
both the possibility of a loss which 
neither the insured nor the insurer can 
prevent nor hasten. A large number of 
persons are liable to the risk assumed. 
The contingency insured against is 
likely to fall on a comparatively small 
number during any particular period. 
The probability of occurrence of the 
hazard insured against is capable of be- 
ing calculated beforehand with a high 
approximation of certainty. The loss, if 
or when it occurs, is important enough 
to be worth providing against, and, last, 
but certainly not least, the cost of the 
Provision is not prohibitive to large 
numbers of persons. 

The chief dissimilarity lies in the fact 
that in health and accident insurance 
the occurrence insured against may or 
May not happen, and as regards a large 
number of risks does not happen, while 
in life insurance the event for which 
Protection is provided, namely, death, is 
a hazard “converging into certainty.” 
But this dissimilarity is more of an ac- 
tuarial than an economic one, and does 
hot concern us here. 


HE life insurance policy indemnifies 

the value of human life through the 
permanent loss of earning power Ay 
death. But the life policy, splendid as is 
the service it performs, is in one sense 
eed in its scope, for it does not in- 
‘emnily against lost earning power dur- 
ing life. It was only natural that an 


By FISHER E. SIMMONS 


economic 
public demand = should 
Ways and means to 
dreaded hazard—the 
power while 
accident and 
the outcome 


necessity and the pressure of 
have evolved 
insure against this 
fear of lost carning 
living—and the modern 
health insurance policy, 


of many years of study and 


experience, is the result. 

It was not until some 60 years ago 
that what might be termed the first “full 
coverage contract” was issued in the 
United States, but it met with the in- 


stant approval of the insuring public 
It filled a large gap in the wage-earner’s 
life plan, and got underneath and around 
and behind his life insurance program 
by agreeing to do for him, should he 
become disabled, what he hoped to do 
for himself if he retained his good 
health. It insured his ability to provide 
his family with 


enough money to pay 
expenses, by doing for them during his 
lifetime what his life insurance policy 
contracted to do for them after his 


death. It enabled 
life insurance 


continue his 
without impairment. It 
lessened his burden and allayed his 
fears, for few men will deny they have 
given serious thought to the possibility 


him to 


of premature death, loss of savings, tem- 
porary or permanent disability, or de 
pendent old age. The life policy alone 
does not cover all of these contingen 
cies, nor does the health and accident 
policy alone cover them, but life insur 


insurance companies which are engaged 
also in the underwriting of health and 
accident risks, and the adoption by the 
life companies of this particular form 
of protection has been brought about 
largely because of the closely woven re 
lationship that exists between the con 
tinuance of a man’s earning power and 
the payment of his premiums on a pol 
icy of life insurance. 


ND so we see that not only from 
the standpoint of the company and 
the insuring public, but from the 
standpoint of the producing agent, the 


also 


two forms of insurance dovetail pet 
fectly, and today men who are fart 
sighted enough to see and appreciate 
and take advantage of this dovetailing 
of the two lines—and there are many 
thousands who do—are indeed enjoying 


about as perfect personal protection as 
modern insurance science is capable ot 
devising. A closer working relationship 
between life agents and those »lacing 
health and accident policies exclusively 
can not help but benefit the company, 
the policyholders and the 

Someone has said, “Salesmanship 1s 
simply the art of making the other man 
feel as you do about what you have to 
sell,” and in arriving at this point the 
prospect must be lead up through the 
successive stages—attention, interest, 
action. 


agents 


desire, 


Fisher E. Simmons is assistant secretary of the Pan-American Life of 
New Orleans and is at the head of the accident and health department of 
that company. Although that department is comparatively young, he has 


built it up to excellent proportions. 


He is a son of Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice- | 


president and general manager of the company, and has shown himself a 


“chip off the old block” so far as insurance ability is concerned. 


In his 


address at the Mackinac meeting he dealt with the inter-relation between || 


life and disability insurance. 


ance and health and accident insurance 
combined cover all of these supreme 
needs of human life. 

The company with which I am 
ciated realized many years ago the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this dove- 
tailing of life and health and accident 
insurance. As we saw it, the values in 
such a combination might be summed 
up in this manner: First, the addition 
of the accident and health ~— opened 
a wider field of service to our field men. 
All policyholders were good lo 
and the return on this class alone, we 
believed, would be sufficient to stimulate 
an active interest on the part of the field 
organization. Second, the accident and 
health policy would offer a splendid en 
tering wedge to the presentation of a 
life insurance policy, causing a decided 
increase in business to be reflected in 
the life department. Third, we would 
have a happier, more contented organi- 
zation of producing agents, increasing 
their incomes not only through the me- 
dium of additional premiums secured 
under health and accident insurance, but 
by reason of the life insurance which 
health and accident insurance would 
produce for them. : 

Particularly useful as an _ entering 
wedge to the sale of life insurance is 
the non-cancellable accident and health 
policy which requires a medical exam- 
ination. Naturally in presenting a paper 
to this conference, I approach with some 


asso- 


trepidation the question of non-cancella- 
ble disability insurance. I realize fully 
that it is a department of health and 


accident underwriting that has not yet 
been fully accepted by all companies 
engaged in the business of accident and 
health insurance, and it is not my pur- 
pose in discussing this particular form, 
to attempt to advise men far more expe- 
rienced in the business than am I. It 
form of protection, however, that 
has been adopted by many of the life 


is a 


HE man in the field, whether he is 


devoting his entire time to the sale 
of life insurance, whether he is selling 
health and accident insurance exclu- 
sively, or whether he is happily com- 


bining the two in his sales program, is 
confronted with practically the same 
selling problems. He must plan and 
systematize his work be forehand ; he 
must start early, work late and he must 
mix those two major constituents in the 
scheme of success-industry and intelli 
gence. 

We in the home office must shoulder 
a big share of the responsibility. On us 
falls the burden of framing policies 
which are not only good but are salable 
at fair and competitive premium rates. 
We must in a large measure direct and 
stimulate the sales efforts of the men in 
the field, either directly, or through the 
general agency. 


HIS objective may be attained in a 
number of ways, and one of them is 
through a constant barrage of educa- 
tional and inspirational literature out of 
the home office. With our company 
hardly a day passes that some bulletin, 
circular, pamphlet or letter anything to 
keep up the personal relationship with 
our good friends, the producing agents 
does not go into the mailbox. W« 
have proved that it pays. 

In common with most companies we 
issue monthly and weekly bulletins. 
The weekly bulletin is devoted almost 
entirely to practical selling pointers. An 
educational course in 16 lessons is con 
ducted for new agents, free of charge 
A sales manual in booklet form com 
plete in every respect is at the Jisposal 
of every agent. 

On Jan. 1 we 
‘The Sales Planning 
Through this means we have circular 
ized over 22,000 prospective applicants, 
since the first of the year, and have pre 


instituted what we term 


Department.” 


sented over 6,000 ersons with a neat 
company souvenir The cost of this 
service is partly borne by the agent 
submitting the names for circulation 
They are glad to do this and are enthu 
siastic over the returns, for in the nine 
months since this plan was put in ef 
fect over $2,500,000 of life insurance has 
been written, directly trac« ible to this 
circularizing medium 

In the very near future we contem 
plate the adoption of a similar plan for 
the circulation of health and accident 
prospects and we have no reason to 
believe the plan will not work out 


this class of business. 


Wt believe that selling insurance is 
largely a matter of mental attitude 


equally well for 


and we strive at all times to create and 
maintain the correct mental attitude in 
the minds of the men our agency 
organization. Optimism breeds opti 
mism. Pessimism breeds pessimism, and 
so we in the home office strive to be 


chronically optimistic 


And never has there been a time when 
such a spirit of optimism should more 
justifiably prevail. Never was the need 





GEORGE RR. KENDALL 
Washington Life & Accident 


of insurance 
than now. 


more generally recognized 
Never has our business 
rested on a more solid foundation of 
utility, service and good will—our agents 
a contented, prosperous body of citi- 
zens—our clients a satisfied body of 
policyholders. 

Life—health and accident insurance— 
a closely allied form of economic co- 
operation. That is the way I like to 
think of it. “Two friendly gentlemen” 
working shoulder to shoulder for the 
betterment and welfare of the individual, 
the family unit and the nation—combat- 
ing poverty, fear, vice, ignorance, de 
pendence,—public necessities —public 
benefactors. 


Would Revise By-Laws 


The point was revised at the 
that there are 
the by-laws of the 
1eally obsolete 


closing 
some feature of 
Conference which are 
and that practically the 
organization is operating in direct vio- 
lation of some of those provisions 
which it is now impossible to carry out. 


session 


The matter was referred to the by- 
laws committee, with a request that all 
Conference members bring to the atten- 
tion of that committee the points which 
need revision, so that it may be able to 


go over them and offer recommenda- 
tions for such revisions at the next meet- 
ing. 
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How Reversion to’ “Seats ‘Theory 
Has Affected Law of Contracts 


By R. E. WEAVERLING 


Secretary Lincoln Life, Lincoln, Neb. 


T HAS been said that one of the two compensation for accidents have become 
| greatest blessings that has been a matter not of contract but of status.” 
given to mankind by the law is the 
right of contract. Certainly it is the VEN more interesting is the propo- 
primary element that makes it possible sition advanced by Roscoe Pound, 
for any of the companies represented in dean of Harvard Law School and cred- 
this Conference to operate. ited as one of the great legal minds of 
In the primitive stages of civilization our age. He says in his recent Work, 
everyone and everything acquired a “The Spirit of the Common Law:” “We 
fixed status, so that the rules and cus- have taken the law of insurance prac- 
toms were arranged with respect to all tically out of the category of contract, 
persons affected thereby as a class, and we have established that the duties 
rather than as individuals. More and of public service companies are not con- 
more the voluntary tie between manand_ tractual, as the 19th century sought to 
man, the free agreement of individuals, make them, but are instead relational; 
that is known to us as contract, repiaced that they do not flow from agreements 
the fixed status or obligation. Today we which the public servant may make as 
exercise the privilege of contract, taking he chooses; they flow from the calling 
it as something that exists as a matter in which he has engaged, and his con- 
of course, when in reality it has required sequent relation to the public.” 
centuries of growth in order to secure To those who have not hitherto con- 
its present advantages. sidered the relationship established be- 
tween the insuring company and the 
fe THE past few years, there has been public, in the light of Dean Pound’s 
1 tendency to treat certain elements statement, I am sure it will throw con- 
of society according to the ancient the- siderable light on the question as to 
ory as status. This is no doubt due to how and why the legislatures and the 
our present-day industrial system. I courts choose to construe policy pro- 
know of no single line of activity that visions of the various contracts. 
is more affected by this industrialization 
of America than the insurance field. It AM indebted to Sam Carroll, con- 
is safe to say that the present-day labor nected for many years with the Kan- 
situation is developing laws and court sas insurance department, for calling 
decisions that are to be applied to the my attention to a recently decided case 
general class of workers rather than to in the highest court of that state that 
the individual. As a result the courts seems to me to place a greater burden 
have, in many instances, relied less vpon upon the company than any other case, 
the actual contract between the parties, heretofore adjudicated by any ccurt of 
than upon what they deem determines last resort. This case is found in the 
the best interests of society generally. Pacific Reporter, Vol. 214, issued June 
For instance, an English writer states 18, listed as Commonwealth Casualty 
“the rights of workingmen in regard to Co. v. Nichols. Suit was for recovery 
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for accidental injury under the monthly 
indemnity coverage. The company al- 
leged and it was admitted by the plain- 
tiff that the contract issued was a lim- 
ited policy, specifically indemnifying 
against certain specified accidents only, 
and that plaintiff’s injury was caused by 
an accident not covered by the policy. 
The plaintiff asserted that the agent of 
the company told him that the policy 
indemnified against any Wand of sickness 
or injury, the weekly indemnity being 
$25 and the annual cost $10 per year. 
He received the policy but claimed he 
deposited it with his other papers with- 
out reading it. Here the court held that 
the company was bound by the agree- 
ment made by the agent to the insured; 
that the agent’s knowledge of the agree- 
ment actually made it, in legal effect, the 
knowledge of the company, even though 
the application contained a statement 
that statements not in writing shall not 
bind the company and a further provi- 
sion that the contract formed by the 
application taken together can be varied 
only by the president or the secretary 
of the company in writing. The court 
further held that the insure -d was not 
negligent in failing to examine the con- 
tract when delivered for errors and 
omissions. 

Tue NatTiIonAL UNDERWRITER reports 
another case against the same company 
under a similar contract, where the dis- 
trict court ordered the company to pay 
$5,000 to the beneficiary, where the in- 
sured was killed in an auto accident, al- 
though the policy had a clause which 
stated that the policy paid for death 
only when due to injury in a common 
carrier or public building elevator acci- 
dent. The case is now before the su- 
preme court of Colorado. 


HE citing of these cases brings us 

hack to the question mentioned, that 
is the feeling of uncertainty as to how 
courts will construe our policy provi- 
sions when an action is brought against 
the company. Is it now true that there 
is a decided feeling in insurance quarters 
that the courts are so anxious to hold 
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the company liable, that they will calmly 
ignore the plain provisions of the Policy 
in order to find against the company? 
I confess to having had this fe cling in 
the reading of some insurance d ecisions. 
I venture the suggestion, however, that 
if we accept the conclusions of Dean 
Pound as correct, we can absolve oy; 
courts from the thought of Prejudice 
and credit them with the purpose of try. 
ing to fashion broad and straig? nt chan- 
nels in which to carry the ever-increas. 
ing stream of insurance. If there be any 
merit in this thought, we can with ad. 
vantage to ourselves shape our policy 
contracts, educate our salestiten and de- 
velop our business so that the results 
will not run counter to the plain deter. 
minatidn of our legislatures and courts. 
My sincere belief is that by studying the 
proper methods of conforming to the 
friendly courses mapped out we can 
make greater headway than by attempt- 
ing to force our advance along an alien 
way. We should not seek the opporty- 
nity from the state to place our com- 
modity before the insuring public and 
then fail to do our part in removing the 
various obstacles that keep us from real- 
izing the full fruits of our labor. 


DO not care to take the responsibility 

of suggesting just where we could 
improve in these matters, but at the 
same time it seems proper to comment 
on some of the things that have been 
done by members of our own confer- 
ence to give the proper assistance. | 
would classify these under three general 
heads: (1) Through a conference such 
as this, there is developing a spirit of 
unity and cooperation between its vari- 
ous members, that manifests itself in 
the willingness of those responsible for 
the policy of each company to conduct 
business along ethical lines. (2) A seri- 
ous effort to properly train our field 
representatives upon whose words the 
prospective buyer of our insurance 
largely relies in parting with his money. 
Several members of this Conference 
have developed this training school idea 











Statistics indicate that one in every four indi- 
viduals insured against accident and sickness is 
disabled within the year. Therefore presumably 
the average man or woman is due for trouble 
once in four years. However, even if figures do 
not lie, they do cut some funny capers, and no 
man of good sense would go without insurance 
just because he figures he is not due for a dis- 
ability. The fact is that statistics are based on 
thousands of individuals, some of whom go for 
years without accident or sickness and others 
seem to have a continuous run of hard luck. 


Presumably the man who has drawn a claim 
during the year is easily renewed. It is the fel- 
low who thinks he is leading a charmed life who 
is inclined to consider his investment unwise. If 
you can show that man a 20% increase in his 


**You Can Bank on the Bankers’’ 


1 in 5 and Still Something for the Other 4 





policy at the end of the year and 10% thereafter 
until he has 50% more protection against acci- 
dental death or disability—he will realize that 
he is putting something aside for a future rainy 


day. 


If you have been in business for several years 
you know that the second renewal is the hardest 


to get—you have to sell it. 


with the increase or if you have paid a claim. 


Last year our agents placed over $100,000 in 
premiums on this new policy, which we call The 
Bankers Dividend Policy, sold quarterly. 
business came from new agents and from fire and 
life agents than in any other year in our history. 
Sample and terms on request—write to 


E. C. BUDLONG, V.-P. and Agency Mer. 


BANKERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, DES MOINES 


F. L. MINER, PRESIDENT 
30 Years in Business 


It is easier to sell 


More 
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with great success and the eyes of in- 
surance people everywhere are wz atching 
the results attained. Personally, I think 
it means that in the future, more and 
more, casualty insurance will find a 
more receptive public than in times past 
when all too many agents were equally 
jgnorant and dishonest. (3) The elim- 
ination of the too limited policy, that 
permits an unworthy agent to impose 
upon the credulous and in turn creates 
a spirit of greed in the mind of the 
prospect. Finally, I believe the time 
will come when companies banded to- 


HEALTH AND 


gether like we are, will have the neces- 
sary composite experience so that a 
standardized contract, similar to fire in- 
surance policies, will be offered to the 
public. I do not think this should be 
considered for some time, inasmuch as 
this branch of the casualty work is 
largely experimental and the different 
companies should have an opportunity 
to test out ideas that seem to have merit 
in the melting pot of experience. In 
this way, the form of policy finally ar- 
rived at, will be the very best that hu- 
man experience can dictate. 


Progress of |2 Years Reviewed 


In President's 


Annual Address 


By E. Cc. BUDLONG 


HIRTEEN years ago this summer a 
"T inecting. of the Detroit Conference 

was held at Mackinac, which now 
welcomes a larger and more representa- 
tive organization, the Heaith & Accident 
Underwriters Conference. It is perhaps 
a natural tendency to look back a few 
years and make the statement that con- 
ditions were different in those days. I 
have a very distinct recollection of the 
last meeting we held at Mackinac, and 
am willing to go on record as saying 
that conditions are much better now 
than at that time, and that this is a 
much more harmonious and progressive 
organization now than it was in 1922. 





W. R. SANDERS 
President American Liability 


In those days it was a Peace Coenfer- 
ence, while today we have a League of 
Nations, with few reservations. 


N those days there were individuals 
_ who came here expecting to be criti- 
cised for certain piratical adventures of 
which they were secretly rather proud. 
Others came who were barely on speak- 
ing terms with each other, and some 
who felt they were entitled to Distin- 
guished Service Medals for not having 
switched business or hired agents they 
might have taken without being found 
out, and those who did transgress were 
generally able to produce an alibi. 

There is as much difference in the 
spirit of the two organizations as there 
is between the two-cylinder automobile 
with the open cut-out of 1911 and the 
quiet running Twin Six of 1923. I men- 
tion this with emphasis, because there 
are always some people who think an 
organization is not running well unless 
there is friction, noise and smoke, but 
you know too well how inefficiently 
your home office organization works 
when there is friction, noise and smoke 
to agree with any such theory. 


THINK I can say without fear of 
contradiction that in this process of 
evolution, the professional twister has 
been discredited and so thoroughly elim- 
inated as to make the occasional excep- 


tion prove the rule. “Twisting” is no 
longer one of our problems. Penalties 
are not required to secure the observ- 
ance of our code of ethics because the 
rank and file of our membership believe 
in this code of ethics and are living up 
to it in letter and spirit. If I am mis- 
taken in this statement, then you are 
negligent in failing to report to the 
grievance committee the fact that your 
business has been molested, because that 
is what the grievance committee is ap- 
pointed for. 

On the other hand, we may well con- 
sider the grievance committee a volun- 
teer fire department of which we are all 
members ready to run with the hose 
wagon and do our duty if necessary. Am 
I overstating the matter when I say that 
perhaps we have learned not to yell 
“Fire!” every time we smell a little 
smoke? 


O my mind, one of the best evidences 

of the progress we have made is the 
general attitude of fairness shown to 
Conference companies by many compa- 
nies which are not in our organization, 
and if the Golden Rule needs any elab- 
oration, I think it will work just as well 
when applied to non-conference compa- 
nies as to those of our own number who 
are in honor pledged to its terms. 

Agents of our companies are accepting 
and observing the code of ethics and 
are, as a general rule, maintaining 
friendly relations with their competitors, 
but from the standpoint of the field 
man, it would seem a little inconsistent 
not to observe the Golden Rule in deal- 
ing with all competitors without confin- 
ing his courtesies to those companies 
which happen to be paying dues to this 
Conference, because any company can 
reciprocate if it will. 

I would like to see more field men in 
attendance at these meetings and on our 
program, and have been glad to see 
them from time to time, particularly at 
mid-winter sessions held in business 
centers. 


te E Conference year now closing has 
been harmonious and uneventful. The 
report of our statistical committee shows 
the steady progress which is being made 
in that direction, and they are keeping 
just a little ahead of us all the time. It 
was my privilege recently to see some 
statistics based on age and occupation, 
and they certainly made interesting and 
convincing reading for me, but the girl 
in your office who compiles these fig- 
ures may not be interested in the final 
results, because it is mere drudgery to 
her. I think some effort might be made 
to interest the people who gather these 
figures in the purpose of the work itself. 
It means expense and hard work, but 
the results will justify the expenditure 
when we are able to ascertain with some 
degree of accuracy the actual cost of 
indemnity in each occupation and read- 
just our rates accordingly just as we 
have been able to do in our manual re- 
visions. 

Every attempt we make to improve 
conditions in our business by securing 
statistics, educating the public and the 
salesman is constructive progress, and 
the money is well spent, even though 
such efforts are seemingly fruitless in 
the beginning. 
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BEARDEN, Sec.-Treas. 


The National Life and 


Accident Insurance Company, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Safety, Solvency, Square-Dealing and Service 


The ‘‘Tennessee’’ National is 23 years old. 


Licensed in 21 States. 


H as 91 Branch Cffices and over 2,400 Agents and Office Employees 


All kinds of Personal Protection Insurance. 


Only Full Coverage Policies Issued. 


Ordinary Life 


Commercial Health and Accident 
Monthly Pay Health and Accident 
Industrial Health and Accident 


Industrial Life 


Policies issued on annual, semi-annual, 


quarterly, 


monthly and weekly premium-paying plan. 


Annual Statement of December 31, 1922, shows: 
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The Company has invested in real estat 
bonds and stocks for the PROTECTION OF 
HOLDERS $7,670,494.75. 


.$8,578,945.41 
. 1,133,818.82 
. 2,836,675.93 
. 2,500,000.00 
. 600,000.00 
. 908,450.66 


e mortgages, 
ITS POLICY 


Claims paid in 1922 amount to........... $ 4,204,173.32 


Claims paid in 23 yearsamount to......... 


30,709,752.29 
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$5,000.00 a Day! 


Five thousand dollars was less than the average amount paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries by the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company every working day during the year 1922! 

More and more have business men and women come to ap- 
preciate the fact that everything they possess, or hope to possess, 
has been or will be the result of their ability to profitably employ 
their time. So they have protected themselves against the loss of 
this chief asset! And they have found in this Company a de- 
pendable and helpful friend. 

Nearly 100,000 business men and women enjoy an active 
partnership in this Company. Their appreciation of the un- 
equalled service rendered, is responsible for this Company occu- 
pying 7th place among all Casualty Companies in the U. S. A. 
as evidenced by the following figures: 


Commenced Age in Accident and oy 
Name of Company Business 1922 Claims paid in 192 

Li BE. 4.0 ce dab Pesce Beonscacese 1863 59 $5,373,027. 00 

2. National Life & Accident.......... 1900 22 3,456,832.00 

3. Continental Casualty ........ 1897 25 2,875,497.00 

G, Tienes. Pretective cacicdvivccsvecss 1895 27 2,597 296.00 

5. Aetna TCT OTe r Tee re Te 1820 102 2,577,722.00 

ae ee Be. ee 1876 46 1,927,320.00 

7. BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE. 1909 13 1,494,623.00 

ae. ge | Pererrrrrri eer etre 1868 64 1,410,953.00 

OER Ge COI. oooh canaeancsnen 1908 19 1,338,161.00 

10. Commercial Travelers—Utica ...... 1883 39 1,274,806.00 
ae ep 1909 13 1,217,358.00 
i i sy oes db a oy 5s ture wind 1907 15 1,189,897.00 
IS. Standard Accident ......ccccccccce 1884 38 1,159,827.00 
a | E IND a acs a hon was easaa dase 1859 63 1,145,455.00 
15. Illinois Commercial Men’s......... 1892 30 1,063,289.00 


Officers and Directors 


C. S. Jobes, Chairman of the Board E. F. Robinson, M. D., Medical Director 
W. T. Grant, President J. C. Swift, Pres. Swift & Henry Live 
F. G. Crowell, Vice President Stock Co. 
J. H. Torrance, V. Pres. in Charge of J. E. Higdon, Actuary 
Claims L. D. Ramsey, Treasurer 
C. S. Alves, President Peoples Trust Co. A. W. Hogue, General Field Supervisor 
A. I. Beach, Attorney-at-Law E. J. Montague, Director Field Service 
W. T Bland, former United States Con- L. L. Graham, Chief Claim Adjuster 
gressman H. H. Sprinker, Claim Adjuster 
Solon T. Gilmore, General Counsel A. J. Rieder, Secretary 


J. C. Nichols, Country Club District Daisy Baker, Assistant Secretary 


Business Men's Assurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 
Gates Building, Tenth and Grand 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Cc. B. HIRONS 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Fort Wayne Mercantile 
Accident Association 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Our company covers every accident and 
every disease without any restrictions. 


Incorporated 1892 under Insurance Laws of Indiana 


Agents Wanted in Indiana 
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Especially anit Alidecees at 
Session Held Friday Morning 


PROGRAM of addresses of un- 

usual excellence marked the Fri- 

day session of the Conference. 
Douglas H. Nelson, assistant manager 
of the Massachusetts Bonding, accident 
and health department, led off. His as- 
signed topic was “Monthly Premium 
Problems,” but he chose to take up one 
of those problems, and that one which 
was of as great interest to companies 
writing other classes of business as to 
those specializing on monthly premium 
business. 

He took up especially the question of 
business letters, showing how vitally 
they affect the business of a company 
and how important it is that more at- 
tention be given to them. “We are 
judged by the letters we write,” he said. 
“Our business depends in a great de- 
gree on what we say and how we say it.” 
He urged that the correspondents in 
every department, claim, agency or ac- 
counting, be given a broad vision oi the 
company as a whole, and how the letter 
will affect the company and its standing 
with the agent or policyholder, as well 
as the particular department which is 
orn: it out. 

. H. Boyer and Dr. W. A. Granville of 
m National Life, U. S. A., referred to 
the special course in letter w riting which 
that company is planning for its home 
office people. Dr. Granville expressed 
the belief that much of the feeling 
against the insurance business may be 
traced to injudicious letters. 


R E. WEAVERLING, secretary of 
e the Lincoln Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
had for his subject “Contract Plus 
Status.” He referred to conditions in 
primitive society, when every class had 
a fixed status and human relations were 
governed wholly by that status. He 
traced the growth of the idea of dealings 
by individual with individual, and the 
growth therefrom of the law of con- 
tracts, but said that in recent vears, due 
largely to the development of the indus- 
trial system, there had been a tendency 
on the part of the legislatures and the 
courts to revert to the old idea and deal 
with many matters on the basis of their 
effect on the class as a whole, rather 
than on the basis of the individual con- 
tract involved. He pointed out how 
greatly insurance was affected by this 
tendency and thought that it might ex- 
plain some of the recent decisions 
against insurance companies, in which 
the terms of the contract itself were 
practically ignored. 

E. C. Rockafellow, head of the claim 
department of the National Lite, U.. 3. 
A., casualty department, was the third 
speaker and took up some of the big 
problems of the business from the claim 
man’s viewpoint. He said that practi- 
cally all of the troubles encountered in 
connection with claims were due to one 
of three things—the kind of policy, the 
kind of men selling it or the kind of 
men to whom it was sold. He reviewed 
the great improvement which had been 
made under the first two headings, 
through the weeding out of unduly re- 
stricted and “trick” policies and the de- 
velopment of a better class of agents, 
which the idea of education, now gen- 
erally gaining ground, was bound to 
improve still further. 


TUART COULTER, deputy insur- 

ance commissioner of Indiana, who 
was the only insurance department rep- 
resentative present at the meeting, was 
called to the floor and spoke briefly of 
some points that had come to his atten- 
tion through his work in the department. 
He said that too much insurance is sold 
as an investment, instead of as protec- 
tion. The buyer expects returns, and 
this in turn leads to crooked claims. He 
criticized severely the practice of giving 
the agent the policy fee and the first 
month’s premium in monthly business, 
declaring that it naturally causes the 


agent to center his attention on getting 
new applications rather than keening his 
old policyholders on the books. He sug- 
gested that if the policy fee were to be 
given to the agent at all, it should rather 
be as a bonus for keeping the business 
in force for a sufficient period to enable 
the company to make some profit on it. 
He also spoke of the possibility of the 
agent’s using the policy fee for rebating, 

Elmer Loucks, former president of 
the National Travelers Benefit of Des 
Moines, who was attending the meeting 
as a visitor, was called upon by the 
president, but insisted that he did not 
have anything to say further than to 
express his pleasure at being able to at- 
tend this meeting and his Ba that he 
would be able to continue his attend- 
ance. 


LETTER was read from H,. H. 
Shomo of the American Casualty 
of Reading, Pa., expressing his regret at 
being unable to attend this meeting, the 








Sed 


H, B. HAWLEY 
Great Western 


second he had missed in 20 years, and 
sending on for the use of Conference 
members some copies of the pamphlet 
explaining the operation of the plan for 
licensing agents, in use in his state, 
which he had outlined at some length at 
the mid-winter meeting. 

The executive committee report was 
submitted by Chairman C. H. Boyer, 
covering the action taken by the com- 
mittee at its meeting the night before 
the opening of the Conference sessions. 
The chief items were the admission to 
membership of the Merchants Casualty 
of Waterloo, Ont., and the U. S. Na- 
tional Life & Casualty of Chicago, and 
the recommendation that Harold R. 
Gordon be named as executive secre- 
tary, which was ratified by the Confer- 
ence. : 

The report of the manual committee, 
submitted by John Patterson, chairman, 
showed that 15 companies had been 
added to the list of those using the Con- 
ference manual, which now numbers 
more than 200. 


Several Speakers Missing 


The program was shortened somewhat 
by the absence of several of the speak- 
ers. Corwin McDowell, president of the 
Eastern Casualty; C. W. Van Beynum, 
assistant publicity manager of the 
Travelers, and John A. Sullivan, vice- 
president of the Great Northern Life, 
who were on the program, all were un- 
able to attend, L. T. Hands, insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, who was 
scheduled to give the address ot wel- 
come, also failed to appear. 
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Claim Man’s Wiedspinlun on Some 
Problems of the Present Time 


By E. C. ROCKAFELLOW 
Head of Claim Division, Casualty Department, National Life, U. S. A. 


writers should understand what their 

customers want and that they should 
make conscientious efforts to supply it. 
American business men have long since 
learned the fallacy of the “public be 
damned” attitude supposed to have been 
exemplified in the position taken by 
railroad officials several years ago. To- 
day the most successful firms and cor- 
porations are those which have their 
ears closest to the ground and are best 
interpreting and meeting the wants and 
needs of their customers. 

It is well known that insurance com- 
panies have never been indifferent to 
the wishes of their clienteles but have 
continuously strived to furnish the best 
possible protection. Wonderful forward 
strides have been made along this line 
in the past 25 years. It is not so many 
years ago that we occasionally heard an 
insurance agent say: “If I told the peo- 
ple what this: policy really was I could 
never sell it.” Perhaps that saiesman 
was right in his estimate of the opinion 
of his policy that the public would hold 
if they understood it, but we do know 
that his salesmanship was all wrong. 
Today we do not find successful insur- 


[. IS necessary that insurance under- 
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ance salesmen talking or acting that 
way. This improvement has been due 
largely to a better caliber of agents and 
to the gradual elimination of the restric- 
tions in the policies. 


LAIM adjusters find that practically 

all dissatisfaction and misunder- 
Standings that arise in the health and 
accident business are due (1) to the 
kind of policy that is sold; (2) to the 
kind of man that is selling - and (3) 
to the kind of people to whom jit is sold. 
The policy that contained more excep- 
tions and limitations than it did straight 
promises to pay is gone, thank God, 
never to return, but unfortunately some 
of the old-time policy restrictions are 
still being retained. Claim adjusters 
have always found these restrictions of 
some value in handling unjust claims, 
but this advantage was outweighed 
Many times over by the dissatisfaction 
that these restrictions created in the 
mind of the public at large. No matter 
how thoroughly these limitations were 
explained, both when the policy was 
sold and when the claim was settled, 
they have been a constant source of 
friction and, more than any other one 
thing, they have retarded the progress 
of the business. 


HIRTY years ago no indemnity 
was paid for non-confining illness; 
then in course of time, one-fifth was 
paid for a limited period; then one-half; 
and finally an occasional policy was is- 


sued paying the same 
non-confining as for confining illness. 
Some underwriters still maintain that 
this cannot be safely done. To the writ- 
er’s personal knowledge, however, it has 
been done the last fifteen years without 
excessive losses and without any notice- 
able disturbance to the business. And 
I personally believe that it will continue 
to be done in an increasing measure as 
time goes on until eventually practically 
all policies will be of that sort. People 
unquestionably want the kind of pro- 
tection and are willing to pay for it 
when the situation is properly explained 
to them. 

There is probably no more delicate 
subject to discuss in a body of health 
and accident underwriters than the ques- 
tion of lapses. Lapses have always been 
looked upon as stumbling blocks in this 
business, and yet we should not forget 
that they are due largely to the fact that 
we are not selling to the people the kind 
of policies they really need and are not 
doing it in the right way. This is essen- 
tially a question of service. When we 
give the right kind of service, lapses will 
largely cease to be a source of trouble. 


indemnity for 


HE question of liberalizing the pol- 

icy leads to the question as to 
how it should be done. To increase the 
premium is one way, but not the only 
one. The reduction of agency turnover 
and lapses, and the local concentration 
of business, will also materially tend to 
reduce the acquisition costs and thereby 
permit the liberalization of the policy 
without an increase in premium rates. 
Another way in which a low cost policy 
can be sold is to issue it without cover- 
age for the first week of disability. At 
the last meeting of this organization 
there was a discussion on that subject 
and some members expressed the belief 
that a policy with the first week of ill- 
ness eliminated was preferable. 

Claim adjusters have, I believe, found 
that as a rule this provision does cause 
some friction at times when there is a 
doubt as to whether the disability was 
due to accident or to illness; but, as a 
general proposition, it has caused very 
little dissatisfaction or misunderstand- 
ing. It has, unquestionably, been the 
means of keeping out a great many 
fraudulent claims for a few days of dis- 
ability. There is probably no good rea- 
son why the first week of accident dis- 
ability could not also be eliminated, but 
to my knowledge it has never been done 
to any considerable extent. We are 
more or less creatures of habit and we 
have never gotten the habit. 


CLAIM adjuster is constantly 

brought to face the fact that the 
insurance business as a whole is what 
the agents in the field make it. Strive as 
they may, the officials of an insurance 
company can not build up a reputation 
that is not really built by their agents. 
What can be more important then, than 
to see to it that these men are not only 
honest but that they are properly in- 
structed and equipped to represent the 
business in the best possible way. 

Not so long ago it was a more or less 
common practice among agents doing a 
monthly business to retain about 50 per- 
cent of the premiums collected from 
policyholders. The process was very 
simple. The insured was allowed to get 
in arrears in the payment of his pre- 
miums about every other month. Then 
the arrears were collected and the pol- 
icy reinstated. The agent collected for 
two months, sent the company one 
month’s premium and retained the other 
month’s premium which paid for the 
month that the policy was in arrears. 
This was a reprehensible practice. It 
was not honest, and it was not giving 
service to either the policyholder or to 
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Our New Policy is Ready 


THE DIRECTO 


A New Idea in Accident and Health 


Quarterly Premiums Payable Direct to the Home 
Office—No Collecting. 


Large Commissions on first quarter with renewal 
interest to agent. 


INDEMNITIES 
Monthly - - - $50.00 to $200.00 
Principal sum, $500.00 to $10,000.00 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR SAMPLE POLICY AND 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 


American Liability Company 
Citizens National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


W. R. SANDERS, President 
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the company. Nevertheless, I have 
known of agents doing it and still keep 
within the rules of then 

This practice, I believe, is no longer 
generally in vogue. Our company found 
a most effective means of doing away 
with it. This is to require a reinstate 
ment fee, equal to one month’s premium, 
which the agent is obliged to remit on 


companies. 


every policy reinstated. This removed 
the incentive to defraud and we also 
found that we had less lapses. It has, 


likewise, resulted in the company re 
ceiving all the premiums that are paid 
by the policyholders and has had a bene 
ficial effect upon the loss ratio. 


N previous meetings of this body there 

have been discussions relative to 
cancellation of risks and to the plac 
ing of riders on the policy. At your last 
meeting a committee was appointed in 
connection with that question. The con- 
sideration of this subject by the com- 
mittee emphasizes still more the impor- 
tance of care in the selection of risks. 

The time was when the policy of an 
underwriting department was to accept 
practically any risk presented with lit- 
tle or no investigation and regardless of 
any apparent possible irregularity. The 
theory was that if a claim was presented 
the claim department would make all 
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the investigations necessary and see to 
it that all errors were rectified. This 
Was a very unwise practice and gave the 
health and accident insurance business 
considerable undesirable notoriety. That 
attitude fortunately is no longer taken. 
We now find that the selection of risks 
is receiving the attention and _ super- 
vision that it deserves from the greatest 
minds in the business. This is a cause 
for much gratification on the part of 
claim men because they are no longer 
called upon to do the work that should 
have been done when the policies were 


sold. 


Much has been said from time to 
time about state supervision and state 
insurance. From intelligent and con- 


structive supervision such as is now the 
rule there is nothing to fear. On the 
contrary, it is a wonderful benefit to the 
business. As to state insurance, the pub- 
lic has greater cause to dread this than 
the underwriter. State insurance would 
of course seriously disturb the business 
and be detrimental to its highest devel 
opment, but if the insurance companies 
put the right sort of agents in the field, 
sell the people what they need, and se- 
lect their business carefully, I do not 
think that we will ever hear much of 
state insurance. 
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Help Make Life Worth Living 


By JOHN W. BLEVINS 


Vice-President, Interstate Life & Accident 


BY-PRODUCT is. described by 
Webster as “a secondary or addi- 
tional product—something produced, 
as in the course of manufacture, in addi- 
tion to the original or principal product.” 
I therefore understand the word, when 
applied to insurance, to cover or refer to 
the benefits and advantages that accrue to 
as indirect results of the growth 
and development of the business as dis- 
tinguished from those usually thought of 
as its primary or principal functions and 
purposes. 


society 


OT long ago, up among what most 

people call the mountains of east 
Tennessee, but what we who were born 
there call the ridges, to distinguish between 
the spurs or foothills and the mountain 
proper, I met a gentleman who told me 
that he was a scientist and that he had 
left his work in the city and come to 
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President 


insurance. 
you should handle them all. 
tion and in most cases you can sell them lines they 
have not been carrying. Represent a good casualty 


company writing general lines. 


General Casualty and Surety Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


What Are You Overlooking? 


In these times you should not overlook any line of 
Your customers require several kinds and 
They need the protec- 


The General Casualty & Surety writes Accident and Health, 
Automobile and Teams, Burglary and Theft, Disability, Plate | 
Glass and Workmen’s Compensation 
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coast to coast. 





The Great Western Insurance Company of Des Moines, an- 
nounces the formal opening of a Life Department August Ist 
with a complete set of up-to-the-minute policies, with many 
new and the most desirable features ever offered. 


The Company has long been the leading, and much the largest 
old line Health and Accident Company in Iowa, and the mid- 
dle west. Under the same management from its inception, it 
has had a healthy growth and has a capital stock sufficient to 
enter any state in the union. 


It is already doing business in the healthy northern states from 


H. B. HAWLEY, President. 








the mountains to get a close up, or as he 
expressed it, “to get back to nature and 
take a rest.” But the gentleman seemed 
restless and ill at ease as one out of his 
environment, and as I looked him over, 
as one will in the mountains, I noted that 
he was wearing large shell-rimmed win- 
dows over his eyes—that slung under one 
arm there was a case labeled “telescope,” 
under the other one labeled “microscope,” 
and that he carried in his hand yet an- 
other, in which he told me there was a 
device for distilling water and making it 
fit for human consumption, supplies for 
rendering first aid to the injured, etc. 


EING somewhat at a loss as to just 
how to make conversation with one 
so learned that he had to use a micro- 
scope and distill his water in order to get 





JOHN W. BLEVINS 
Vice-President Interstate L. & A, 


back to nature, and realizing that he must 
be equally as embarrassed in his effort 
to find common ground with one so ig- 
norant that, if he had stumped his toe or 
mashed his finger, would have applied pine 
rosin and wrapped the injured part in a 
piece of his shirt tail instead of sterilized 
gauze or absorbent cotton, I finally asked 
him—perhaps because there seemed to be 
more of it present than anything else of 
which | could think—What is air? And 
after he had wined and adjusted his 
glasses, started to get out his microscope 
and then decided it was not necessary, 
he told me that air is the gaseous sub- 
stance surrounding the earth’s surface, 
that it is a mechanical mixture composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen in the proportion 
of 21 to 79 by volume. 

I could but smile, for even as he spoke 
I was inhaling great draughts of it into 
my lungs, where I knew it was cleansing 
or washing and enriching my blood, even 
as it was his, and furnishing power to 
enable the heart to pump the revitalized 
product back through the arteries and 
keep up the processes of growth and life. 

To one trained to see things as they are, 
air may be only a mechanical mixture— 
a something that can be separated, placed 
in test tubes and locked up in a laboratory, 
but to one who is still blessed with the 
ability to see things as they seem, the 
by-products are life and Love and God. 


ATER, in a day coach on a narrow- 

gauge railroad in which we_ were 
riding back to town, I asked one who had 
stamped all over him the profession ot 
lawyer as plainly as the other man had 
scientist, what an insurance company 15, 
and after he had assumed a proper ju- 
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——— we : ae 
dicial pose and made sure he had himself 
aificiently well in hand to assure ability 
to talk all day without committing him- 
gif to a definite statement of facts, he 
told me that it is a corporation, a body 
or group of persons legally associated for 
the transaction of business under the 
grant or power ot a charter from the 
sate, With authority to conduct a life and 
health and accident insurance business ; 
that it is a mere fiction or figment of law, 
4 legal entity as distinguished from an in- 
dividual. And notwithstanding the fact 
that I had invited the opinion, and know- 
ing the man, had great respect for him 
as one learned in the lore of Blackstone 
and Kent, | had to smile again. 


OR as I closed my eyes, as I sometimes 

must to enable me to visualize things 
not immediately present, I saw you and 
vot and every other man and woman 
connected with the business and knew, re- 
gardless of what the law declared it, that 
an insurance company, or that the busi- 
ness as a Whole, is a creature of flesh ana 
blood—that it has a heart—a soul; that 
there is tied up in it our honor, our in- 
tegrity, our ambitions, our aspirations, and 
our love; that it represents our ability, 
our industry, our thrift; that it is, in fact, 
the big heart, the big soul, the big plus 
of our lives, and that it is thoroughly 
human—weak as we are weak, strong as 
we are strong, bad as we are bad, and 
good as we are good. 
' An insurance company may be only a 
legal entity—a creature of ink and pulp— 
to which the laws of the land give sanc- 
tion and identity, but in such event its 
by-products are occasion for mass self- 
expression and development and oppor- 
tunity for the individual to express his 
ideals and to use the ability God has given 
him to make his life a blessing to others 


and a handiwork of which he can be 
proud. 
ATER, in the office of an insurance 


man in the city, I asked: What is an 
insurance policy? and, after we had con- 
sulted a card index, looked at a Handy 
Guide and thumbed the pages of a rate 
book, he told me that “it is a contract 
whereby one party (the company) in con- 
sideration of a stipulated deposit or pre- 
mium, undertakes to pay a given sum or 
sums upon the occurrence of the certain 
ontingency or contingencies specified in 
the agreement, as upon injury to one’s 
person or ‘upon one’s death.” 

I smiled for the third time, because } 
saw the same contract— 


As an expression of thrift, cooperation 
and economy, enabling the many to pool 
their funds that in mass they may do for 
each what no individual could do or could 
afford to risk being able to do for him- 
self ; 

As the sentiment—the love that one 
man bears for another—that makes it the 
delight of the strong to protect the weak, 
the fortunate to aid the unfortunate, the 
community to bear the burdens that the 
individual is unable to carry, and that is 
yet so nearly a purely business, a purely 
selfish arrangement, as to enable the man 
who is fortunate to lay by him in store 
against the day of his own want, or the 
winter of his family’s distress; 

As something which collects the funds 
that contribute to business the power 
which erects factories, turns spindles, 
opens mines and kindles furnace fires, and 
does the many other things for which the 
captains of industry and business devel- 
opment commend and the captains of 
idealism and idleness condemn us; that 
cancels mortgages, pays taxes, educates 
children, keeps women from the washtub, 
men out of the poorhouse and their bones 
out of the potter’s field. 


N insurance policy may be just a con- 

tract for indemnity against loss, but 
its by-products are a combination of love 
and sentiment and business that changes 
and transforms the admonition “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens” from a duty to a 
pleasure, from an obligation that society 
places on us as a cross to a privilege out 
of which Love weaves a crown. 

It may be that the business as a whole 
is but the development of the projects of 
self-interest, but even so, the by-products 
are the magic wand that enables the av- 
erage man whom the Almighty has 
blessed with the responsibility of de- 
pendents, to present his loved ones, in the 
day of distress or the hour of death, with 
the keys to a jeweled casket made out of 
the fruits of his industry, prudence, se!f- 
denial and love, and in which they may 
find treasures equal to the value of his 
expected after life time earning capacity. 
They are the seven league boots of in- 
dustry and thrift that enables the young 
man to carry a burden up the hill of life 
to age 65, that he may then present to 
an old man, who will answer to his name, 
a modern Aladdin’s lamp that will enable 
him to ride down the hill of old age and 
into the valley of death as one who, when 
grown tired of life amid the green pas- 
tures of plenty. lies down to rest by the 
still waters of Peace. 


Advertising and Publicity in 


Accident Insurance Business 
By C. W. VAN BEYNUM 


Assistant Publicity 


DVERTISING has been used to 

promote the sale of accident in- 

_ surance ever since the first contract 
Was issued in the United States 59 years 
440. During the early years of the busi 
ness nearly every form of advertising 
which had been devised up to that period 
Was employ ed. 
An Ottumwa, Ia., newspaper recently 
observed its fiftieth birthday with a 
golden anniversary edition. It discov 
fred that there were only three business 
stitutions doing business in Ottumwa 
today which were doing business there 
"years ago. All three advertised in 
“le first issue of that publication and in 
ts recent special number. One of these 
advertisers was the newspaper itself, 
another a local mercantile establishment, 
and the third the Travelers. 


IMILAR newspaper advertising was 

used throughout the country. Dodg- 
ers, which were merely the less polished 
‘cestors of the leaflets which some 
‘gents use successfully today, were dis- 
ributed when new agencies were estab- 
ished in those early days. And at one 
period in its history the Travelers pub- 
ished a house organ that was sent to 
ibraries and barber shops. Because it 


Manager, Travelers 


was ably edited and had less competi- 
tition than it would have today for the 
attention of people who had a few min- 
utes to read, it was read. It probably 
brought good returns. A similar publi 
cation in 1923 would probably be a fail- 
ure. Barber were apparently a 
favorite advertising medium in_ the 
*seventies and ‘eighties, for the Travel- 
ers also put out framed chromos to be 
hung on the walls. One of these was a 
humorous picture of a fat man ripping 
wide open the overcoat of a smaller 
patron and a small headed man getting 
lost under the beaver of patron 
with a mighty dome. It bore this leg- 
end: “Be sure to take your hat and coat 
and always insure in the Travelers.” 

Not all of the early accident insur- 
ance advertising attempted to tickle the 
funny-bone and slip in a moral while 
the reader was smiling. A great deal of 
it was designed to scare a man into in- 
suring. The railroad wreck was the 
favorite illustration just as the up-turned 
automobile has been “standard equip- 
ment” in a piece of accident insurance 
advertising more recently. 

I have touched on the history of ac- 
cident insurance advertising only for 
one purpose—to suggest that certain 


shops 


some 
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The Ideal Combination 


Your 


worthwhile and dependable product invari 


own sales ability combined with a 
ably create a combination that masters all 


obstacles. 


We hold 


The policies 


You already have the sales ability. 
the key to the combination. 
of the Illinois -Mutual Casualty Company 
are straightforward contracts of insurance. 
They are aimed to meet specific require- 
ments. They are dependable. They have 
passed the acid test of loss payment in many 


instances. 


The man thus equipped can meet success 
all along the line. 


ILLINOIS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Established in 1912 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
O. L. McCORD 


President and General Manager 


It is your opportunity. 

















HUMPTY DUMPTY 


by John Armor Miller 


Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

If Humpty had followed the Federal plan, 
Protected himself like a sensible man, 

Protected his wife and the children and all, 
Perhaps our friend Humpty had ne’er had a fall. 


There’re many like Humpty depend on endurance, 
Instead of a sensible plan of Insurance, 

There’s never a storm but they think they can weather, 
But then, Ah! Alas! who indeed, can tell whether, 

So, all through the sunshine they sit on the wall, 

And never once think to insure ’gainst the fall. 


Our friend Humpty Dumpty met such a sad fate, 

For him our suggestions have come all too late; 

But others there are who’re about every day, 

Who really should profit and make no delay, 

’Fore trouble should come, or they meet with sad fate, 
Take out some Insurance before it’s too late. 


The object of telling this horrible tale, 
Is that you may leave not a thing to bewail. 
Now don’t be a Humpty in line for a fall, 
Take out sufficient Insurance for all, 
And do it before that sad time should come when, 
Can put you together, nor horses, nor men. 


Many have experienced the fate of “Humpty Dumpty” 
and also without being properly protected. 


The Federal plan makes the fall easier—investigate that plan. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 
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Yesterday and To-day 


YESTERDAY When a man was disabled his friends 
looked after his needs. 


When he died the neighbors buried 


him. 
There was no Health and Accident 
Insurance. 


TODAY The physician and nurse look after the 


sick. 

The undertaker buries the dead. 

The INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCI- 
DENT COMPANY or the family pays 
the bills. 


Which will have to pay yours? 
Interstate Life® Accident Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Desirable open territory for District 
Mississippi and 


Agents in Tennessee, Georgia, 


Arkansas. 








THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 
Fletcher Trust Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Capital Stock $100,000.00 


lost sickness or accident and also 
issues a special $5.00 personal Auto Accident policy, 
with $25.00 weekly disability indemnity; $1,000.00 to 
$1,500.00 death indemnity. A QUICK SELLER. ALL 
MONTHLY PAY POLICIES PROVIDE DEATH 
BENEFITS RESULTING FROM BOTH SICKNE: 

AND ACCIDENT. Agents are desired in all unoccu- 
pied territory in the states of 
Michigan, Ohio Kentucky, with 
agents’ contract to active producers. 


C. H. BRACKETT, C. W. RAY, 


President Sec’y & 


Protects time by 


Indiana, Pennsylvania, 


and liberal general 


Treas. 








The Time Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Liberal Policies Prompt Settlements 


Claim Payments over $1,700,000.00 


Have you heard about our “Life Income” 
Security Policy? It’s a dandy 


Agency openings in Michigan and Wisconsin 


C. G. TRAPHAGEN 


President 


E. GILJOHANN 
Secretary 
JOHN A. KEELAN 


Assistant Secretary and Agency Manager 
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people who assert that accident insur- 
ance has not been and is not being ad- 
vertised are probably looking at the 
pages of a few magazines and news- 
papers and jumping at conclusions. It 
is very true that accident insurance 1s 
not now being advertised in national 
Magazines and is not being advertised 
in a big, general way in newspapers, 
and is not urged upon the public by 
billboards and street car cards, but cer- 
tain other forms of advertising are being 


used, and used successfully todzy. 
The advertising which is now being 
done may be divided into two kinds: 


that which is being done to the public, 
chiefly through agents, and that which 
is being done to agents themselves. 

There seems to be considerably more 
waste and less success in that w hich is 
being done to the public than in that 
which is being done to agents. 


FE have two ways of reaching agents: 


Direct by mail; and through the 
business press of insurance. The agency 
paper or house organ is the backbone 


of most direct-by-mail 
reaching agents. 


programs for 
It is supplemented by 
leaflets, form letters which admit on 
their face that they are form letters, 
form letters which pretend to be per- 
sonal communications, and contest bul- 
letins. 

Even poorly edited and poorly printed 
house organs seem to get results. They 
need not, and should not be expe: isively 
printed, but time invested in their prep- 
aration, both in the way in which mate- 


rial is written and in the way it is set 
in type is usually well invested. Printed 
matter can be attractive without being 


ornate, it can be 
ing repellent, 
being dead. 

Some of the poorest house organs are 
expensive print jobs. They come on de 
luxe paper and in more than one color 
of ink. But they are without typographic 
intelligence. They look like mahogany 
furniture built with a bucksaw and a 
sledge hammer or an evening gown 
turned out from a harness shop. 

The weekly house organ seems to be 
superior to the monthly, even though 
no more money be spent on four issues 
than on one. But the weekly house or- 
gan costs more than four times as much 
to mail, ordinarily, than does the 
monthly. There are successful monthly 
house organs, to be sure, but there 
seems to be more doubt regarding the 
value of house organs among those com- 
panies which issue them monthly than 
among those which get out some form 
of weekly publication, even if the latter 
be turned out on a mimeograph. 


emphatic without be- 
it can be dignified without 


O amount of advertising among 
agents can make a poorly timed or 
poorly conceived contest succeed but the 


right kind of contest bulletins can do 
much to increase the success of a race 
between agents. They serve the same 
purpose as the cheering crowd which in- 
duces a football team to win from a 
superior foe.» The lists showing where 
agents stand during various stages of 
the race induce men to go faster, just 
as runners spurt when some contestant 


crowds them for position. Athletes do 
not make world records running alone. 
And salesmen perform the normally im- 
possible in contests. Athletes can see 
what their competitors are doing. 
Salesmen can only know just how much 
more they must exert themselves when 
they are kept posted by contest adver- 
tising. 

Form letters and leaflets to agents are 


useful chiefly for emphasizing facts 
which are supplied through a house or- 
gan, for speedy communication when 
the house organ is not fast enough, and 
for perpetuating exceptionally good 
things which have appeared in house 
organs. 


it will stir up no controversy to say 
that the space being purchased by 
accident insurance companies in 
ance journals could be used in 
better ways than it is at present. There 
may have been a time when the usual 
form of card which many companies 
still use was justified. There may have 


insur- 
much 


been a time when there were go few 
accident companies and so many read. 
ers of insurance papers anxious to get 
agencies of those companies that the 
mere publication of the company’s name 
and address and a few details, such as 
some figures from the last annual state. 


ment and the names of a few Officers 

well known in the insurance worlq 

brought results. But that time has 

probably passed. F 
There is some virtue, of 


cour Se, in 


having the agency forces of the country 
acquainted with a company’s name byt 
to seek only acquaintance when friend. 
ship, esteem, and good will might also 
be sought seems wrong. 

Even though a company wants to 
get its accident insurance business from 
agents who specialize in the sale of that 
one form, instead of from agents who 
write several or all forms of insurance. 
or from both these classes of producers, 
every accident company does want to 
stand well in the insurance world. And 
good advertising copy in the spaces 
which accident companies are now pay- 
ing for in insurance journals might help 
toward such an end. 

Accident insurance should and could 
stand higher in the insurance business 
itself than it does today. Accident in- 
surance is a good thing for the : Dolicy- 
holder and his or her dependents and 
its sale is remunerative te agents but 
there are too Many insurance agents 
who either do not know it or doubt it. 


M* personal belief is that if every 
advertisement of ’ 


every accident 
company said during the next year that 
accident insurance is a good line of in- 
surance that my friends of the insurance | 
press would have less difficulty in sell- 
ing you space in future years. 

There is no doubt that the accident 
insurance business has been ahead of 
some other forms of insurance in the 
effective use of certain kinds of adver- 
tising but the fire insurance companies 
have been setting a fine example for the 
entire insurance business in the use of 
insurance journal space. 

If we could impress upon 
agents generally by repetition 
phasis the fact that only one person in 
eight eligible for commercial accident 
insurance carries a policy, if we could 
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insurance 
and em- 


familiarize them with the fundamental 
selling points by the use of pictures, 
charts and display type, if we ¢ould con- 
vince them that present-day accident 
policies are broad and liberal, if we 
could drive home the fact that modern 


claim methods made friends, agency of- 
ficers of accident companies would com- 
plain less frequently than they do now 
that general insurance men are no good 
as accident producers. 

It has been suggested that the acci- 
dent companies conduct a co-operative 
advertising campaign to sell accident in- 
surance to insurance men. It is doubtful 
if such a campaign will ever be con- 
ducted. Co-operative campaigis have 
been conducted by the cypress lumber 
manufacturers, by the paint and varnish 


manufacturers, and by other lines of 
business. But the cypress lumber peo- 
ple and others were not divided into 


four organizations. And every co-opera- 
tive campaign similar to that which ac- 
cident companies might conduct has 
been followed by individual campaigns 
instead of being continued. Why not 
start with the individual cz ampaigns? 
(This paper was prepared for the 
Mackinac meeting but Mr. Van Beynum 
was unable to attend that meeting.) 
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a A SPECIALIST DEFINED 


ictures, 
ld con- 
cident 
if we Specialist: A person who devotes himself to Specialize: Jo pursue a special mode of action 
nodern or development; concentrate one’s efforts on 








a particular branch of a profession, science ot 





Icy Ol- ° » ° 

yaad art; one who has a special knowledge of some a special subject.—Webster 

o now articular subject.—Century Dictionary 0 a ae 

> goed , aie ; = : Specialistic: Che learned specialistic mind 
takes in the facts of one or two creeds or de 

e acci- Special: He spekis thus in his speciall spell partments.—Athanaeum 

erative and of this matere makis he mynde.—York — 

ote Plavs Specialist: A person devoted to some one line 

_— - of study, occupation or professional work 

- have ‘ i ; ; Standard Dictionary. 

as os A specialty of function, by calling forth a cor 

rarnish responding specialty of structure, produces an “Specialists are the coral-insects that build up 

nes of increasingly efficient discharge of such fune- a reef.”—O. W. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast 

< tion Spencer, Vol. L. lable. 

d into 

opera- i . 

ng od Specialty: ‘As each individual selects a special mode of activity 

“ 1as « ° “ . ° ° . - 

paigns for himself, and aims at improvement in that specialty, he finds 

Ae himself attaining a higher and still higher degree of aptitude for 

yr the it.’—Dr. Carpenter, Correlation and Conservation of Forces. 
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HEALTH ACCIDENT 


Nonclassification of Risks 
Monthly payment of premiums 


Weekly payment of _ benefits 


Policies include $100 funeral 


benefit without additional cost 
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